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THE FIRELESS HOPE BOX OF ABIGAIL FAY 





wpa Gy Mabel Elizabeth Fletcher s-Seqase-a 


se HAT you got, Abigail Fay?’’ 
W The redheaded twins came clam- 
bering over the fence that separated 
their father’s lot from that of a neighbor, and 
rushed up the steps to the back porch of 
the parsonage, where their eighteen-year-old 
sister stood staring gravely at a large wooden 
box. 

‘*Kil Ki-yil’’ and the other pair of twins, 
the brown-headed ones, shot suddenly round 
the corner and joined their red-topped brothers. 

‘*What you got, Abby Fay ?’’ Geordie asked. 

The girl looked at 
him in a dignified man- 
ner, and did not answer. 

‘*T know,’’ said Fred. 
‘* Tt’s nothin’ but the 
old fireless cooker father 
made. Our perfectly 
bee - yeautiful quarter- 
sawed cooker. Only it 
won’t work. Who’d 
want the old thing?’’ 

Abby had long begged 
her father for a fireless 
cooker to use in the 
scorching summer, and 
he had at last made her 
one himself out of quar- 
ter-sawed oak that he 
had found in the shed. 
The first time Abby had 
used the cooker it had 
swelled and burst open 
at the corners. 

‘*Where’s all the ex- 
celsior gone?’’ asked 
Jimmie, peeping inside. 
‘* And who glued the 
lids together? What you 
goin’ to do with it?’’ 

Abigail Fay thrust 
her hands _ resolutely 
into the pockets of her 
brown gingham apron. 

‘“* That’s no longer 
a fireless cooker,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I had Mr. Kil- 
patrick make it into a 
chest for me.’? 

‘*Oh, a hope box! 
A hope box like Eu- 
nice’s!’’ cried Freddie, 
dancing. ‘‘ Abby’s get- 
tin’ a hope box!’’ 

‘*Look’s more like a soap box!’’ shrilled 
Geordie with supreme contempt. 

Then, like natives in some frenzied cere- 
monial rite, they jumped round their sister 
and the hapless cooker, yelling, ‘‘Soap box! 
soap box!’’ at the top of their lungs. 

Ordinarily Abby Fay, who had grown wise 
as to the ways of boys, would have smiled 
and vanished into the house to make ginger 
cookies. This time, however, a spot of red 
flamed into her cheeks, and she tossed her 
pretty head. 

‘Why shouldn’t I have a chest the same as 
other girls? Just because I have to work for 
four horrid, mean boys and a minister father 
isn’t any reason I shouldn’t have some of the 
things other girls have. This is a real hope 
box, and just as soon as I get it filled I’m 
going to be married, and then I hope father 
will get a stepmother for you.’? 

Going into the kitchen, she slammed the 
screen door on four astonished little boys. 
After looking into the oven to see whether her 
feather cake had fallen and whether the bread 
was browning properly, she began to peel 
potatoes for supper. 

‘It’s not fair!’? she muttered. ‘‘I haven’t 
done anything except work like a slave ever 
since I left high school, and what does it 
amount to? No one cares a bit whether I have 
a Sood time or not. Father never takes his 
mind off his manuscript, and the twins are 
the meanest boys that ever lived. I don’t 
wonder that ministers always get the worst 
children. The angels know no one else could 
Stand them !’’ 

By that time Abby Fay was laughing. In 
reality she believed that her father’s book, 
“‘The Psychology of Religion,’’ would astound 
the world, and as for the twins—well, never 
were four small boys so beloved of a sister. 

Then there came the whimper of a newly 
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cool dining room and lifted little Robert 
Waverly Robbins from his cradle. In spite 
of his motherless state, and in spite of the 
fact that he was tormentingly adored by the 
four most mischievous boys in town, Bobbie 
Robbins was the fattest baby in Farmer City. 
Abby Fay smiled at him as she put him into 
a white dress for supper. 

‘*Father,’’ said Abby, when they had almost 
finished supper, ‘‘please make the boys do the 
dishes for me to-night and put Bobbie to bed. 
I’ve worked hard all day, and I’m tired. 








wood inside. To her dismay, a thing with 
glaring eyes shot out of the chest and went 
tearing madly round the room. Abby screamed 
a little, and then ran to the screen door and 
flung it wide. The monster shot out into the 
muttering night. It was the neighbor’s black 


cat, Toby, Abby decided, when her heart had | face 


ceased to flutter. She thought, too, that she 
heard upstairs snorts of mirth stifled in pillows. 
She laughed. 

The next morning Abby rose sleepily at 
seven o’clock to make pancakes for the twins. 


ABIGAIL FAY BEHELD, SEATED IN VARIOUS UNCOMFORTABLE ATTITUDES ON THE PLUSH PARLOR SET, 


NOT LITTLE BOYS, BUT GROWN-UP MEN. 


Isobel’s having a little party to-night, and I’d 
like to.go, though I hadn’t planned to.’’ 

An amazed groan went up from the twins; 
but their father took sides with Abby, and 
when the meal was over, the four boys reluc- 
tantly equipped themselves with aprons and 
set about the preliminary task of clearing the 
table. 

Abby Fay ran swiftly upstairs and began to 
dress. She felt a sense of exhilaration at going 
to a party; good times had been few in the 
last year. When she had arrayed herself in 
her white muslin dress, she thrust a rose into 
her hair. Then she went downstairs, kissed 
Bobbie good-by and, ignoring the sounds of 
sorrow that came from the kitchen, hurried 
up the street to Isobel’s party. 

Abby Fay never enjoyed a party so much. 
Isobel was glad to see the minister’s pretty 
daughter, and introduced her to half a dozen 
young people whom Abby had never met 
before. One of them, John Weston, home 
from college for vacation, looked at her with 
big, honest eyes of admiration. It was he who 
walked home with Abby Fay in the moon- 
light when the party was over. As they 
paused at the rose-arched parsonage gate, 
Abby heard a wild medley of sounds from 
the house. 

‘* Those awful twins!’’ cried Abby, and 
hurriedly bade young Weston good night. 

The twins, on their way to bed, pounced 
on Abby as she entered. When they had each 
had a good-night kiss, they marched upstairs. 
The twins tormented Abby Fay, but their 
love for her was straightforward and una- 
bashed. 

Hearing to her surprise a mutter of thunder 
in the east, Abigail went out on the back porch 
to drag the fireless hope box indoors. When 
she had got the treasure chest into the kitchen, 
she sat down for a moment to gaze at it. She 


awakened baby, and Abby Fay flew to the | raised the lid to see again the grain of the 





Their beds were already empty, for the four 
boys had been driving a neighbor’s cow to 
and from pasture. No ordinary cow could 
have stood the strain, but this one had lasted 
through July. Jimmie had got the job in 
the first place, but he admitted the rest to 
partnership, and the wages—twenty-five cents 
a week—they spent in riotous living. 

Abigail Fay, thinking wistfully of cool pas- 
tures sparkling with dew, had just turned 
three delicious brown cakes, when her father 
came smilingly into the kitchen with Bobbie 
on his shoulder. 

‘*Father,’’ she said, ‘‘can’t you dress Bobbie 
every morning ?’’ 

‘*T can do a great many things I don’t think 
of doing till some one points them out. You’ve 
had a pretty hard pull, and we haven’t helped 
as much as we could, I’m afraid. Next week, 
however, you may go north with Isobel, as 
you wished. I’ve unexpectedly been able 
to arrange with Aunt Dalrymple to come and 
care for the children. ’’ 

** O father !?? 

Abby flew to him and hugged him until he 
cried for mercy. As he bore the happy baby 
away, the twins filed in at the back door, ready 
for the pancakes. 

It was four days later that Jimmie, coming 
back into the house to beg a pitcher of lemon- 
ade for his particular baseball nine, found 
his sister in her room with her head down 
upon the hope box. She was shaking with 
sobs. Jimmie stared, round-eyed. Abby had 
not cried—as far as the little boys knew—even 
when their mother died. 

‘*Wh-what is it, Abs?’’ 

‘* Jimmie, if you ever tell father I was crying 
T’ll—I’ll whip you. Bobbie has the measles, 
and I can’t go-to the lake. He won’t let 
anyone but me nurse him when he’s sick.’’ 

While his sister bathed her eyes, Jimmie 
turned the disaster over in his mind. She felt 








his little-boy sympathy and was grateful for 
it. Turning suddenly, she kissed him. 
‘*What you got in your hope box, Abs?’’ he 
asked. 
Abigail looked at him sharply, but there 
was only anxiety in his round, dirt-streaked 


**One lone embroidered towel. And I’ll 
have to give that to Cousin Clara, who has 
just become engaged. But let’s go downstairs. 
Don’t you want some lemonade ?’’ 

Jimmie’s playing during the rest of that 
ball game drew on him 
more anathemas than 
all the twins had ever 
gathered in one day 
before. Jimmie was 
thinking, and as a re- 
sult of his thought the 
four brothers sought the 
roof of the red shed at 
seven o’clock that eve- 
ning. Seeing them, the 
neighbors locked their 
chicken houses and shut 
up the cats. The Rob- 
bins twins never sat in 
vain on that roof; such 
a gathering of the clan 
always meant the brew- 
ing of some mighty 
plot. 

‘* Abs hasn’t had 
much, compared with 
other girls, and now 
Bobbie’s sick and she 
ean’t go with Isobel. 
Her birthday is next 
week, and I move we 
give her a good time, 
as she does us,’”’ said 
Jimmie solemnly. 

‘* And get her a pres- 
ent,’’ added the brown- 
haired twins, ‘‘with the 
cow money !’’ 

**Let’s write to Aunt 
Susie and ask her to 
send Abby Fay some- 
thing pretty for once.’’ 

‘*We’d have to write 
awful tackful.’’ 

‘*We might write to 
all of’em. Eunice just 
sends Abby her old 
things she doesn’t want. Abby pertends she 
don’t care, but she does. I move we just 
work every way to get something decent for 
her hope box. ’’ 

The twins solemnly shook left hands all 
round. They planned further details, and 
then jumped off the red shed. Seven pairs of 
neighbors’ eyes in relief watched them go 
peaceably into the house. 

That night Bennie with much difficulty 
wrote the following letter: 

Dear Aunt Susie. I am writting you a few lines 
to let you no we are all well and hoap you are the 
same. Bobbie has the meazles offlee bad. Say 
thank you for that book you scent me last Christ- 
mas. Say Abby’s birthday is comming, what are 
you going to give her? We are working hard to 
by her a present something nice for her hoap box 
like Eunice. Say why don’t you all send her 
something pritty like Eunice. Abby fay’s hoap 
box is made out of a old fireless cooker. it busted. 
say its a dandy only its empty. Write soon. 

Respectively yours 
Benjamin Lincoln Robbins. 

When they had mailed the letter and were 
on their way to bed, Jimmie remarked, ‘‘ Don’t 
you think Abby Fay needs something else. 
besides towels? Let’s get her a beau.’’ 

In the blank and hostile silence that followed, 
Jimmie stiffened for battle. 

‘* All girls has ’em,’’ he argued. ‘‘ All pretty 
ones. Isobel’s got about twenty. Abby Fay 
won’t marry him right away, anyway; I heard 
her tell father she wasn’t going to marry till 
she was thirty. If she had him, she’d be 
more contented, maybe, and we’d be so big 
then a stepmother couldn’t lick us.’’ 

His three brothers glared. He had fallen 
from their fair ideal of him. A manly fellow 
like Jimmie to be conniving at such a senti- 
mental thing as a beau! 

‘*Nol’? exploded the brown-haired twins. 

“*T say yes!’’ retorted Jimmie hotly, and 
then they went at it. Geordie, of course, 
fought on Jimmie’s side, although his heart 
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was with the enemy. Never was such a fierce 
and silent battle in all history. Luckily, 
pajamas do not tear as easily as night shirts. 
During the whole encounter not a single word 
was spoken, and only once did a boy thump 
to the floor. 

The red-haired twins won; Abby should 
have a beau. ‘The room was full of feathers, 
for somehow a pillow: had disgorged its con- 
tents. The twins cautiously gathered feathers 
until ten o’clock ; Jimmie sewed up the pillow 
with a darning needle and black thread, and 
pulled the slip over his careening stitches. 
Then, peacefully tangled up with one another, 
the warriors slept. 

Five or six days went by—days when the 
twins walked softly in the house and washed 
and wiped dishes three times a day. Isobel 
reluctantly sought Lake Starshine without 
Abby, and Abby grew pale from disappoint- 
ment and the hard work of nursing. 

Abby Fay’s birthday dawned rosy 
and fair. The brothers were so much 
absorbed in secret preparations for the 
night’s festivities that the hours sped 
swiftly by. Only by craft had they 
been able days before to coax Abby 
into letting them ‘‘give a party.’’ 

‘Just a few of the fellers we know, ’’ 
Jimmie begged. ‘‘They’ve all had the 
measles. It’s been awful quiet here, 
Abs, since Bobbie’s sick. ’’ 

Their sister, remembering the piles of 
dishes that they had washed uncom- 
plainingly, assented. 

‘* But everyone must go at nine 
o’clock,’’ she said. 

‘*You’ll help us entertain ’em, won’t 
you?”’? Freddie begged. ‘‘You’reawful 
nice at parties, Abs.’’ 

So the day was won. 

At half past seven that memorable 
evening in August the bell began to 
ring, and Abigail Fay, rocking Bobbie 
to sleep in her room upstairs, sighed to 
hear Geordie cheerily answer it. It 
rang again, and yet again, and for 
every ring Abby groaned deeply in her 
heart. 

At last Jimmie thrust his excited face 
in at the door. 

““Oh, won’t you come down now, 
Abigail Fay ?’’ he begged. ‘‘We’re 
wantin’ you to start a game of cha- 
trades, ’’ 

His sister rose with another sigh, 
placed Bobbie in his bed and followed 
her shining-eyed. brother. As she 
entered the parlor, six big voices 
boomed ‘‘Surprise!’’ and Abigail Fay 
beheld, seated in various uncomfortable atti- 
tudes on the plush parlor set, not little boys, 
but grown-up men. To the calculating twins, 
the guests, chosen for their qualifications as 
beaux and hope-bex fillers, were seen in some 
such order as this: 


Candidate. Qualifications. Gift. 
Shoe-store Handsome Bottle of 
clerk perfume 
Y. M.C. A. Good, pious Box of candy 
director man 
Grocery clerk Goodshortstop Yard of pink 
ribbon 
Sunday-school Automobile Handkerchief 
teacher 
Milkman’s Handsome ; Manicure set 
brother fine pitcher 
Station agent Sings comic Book 
songs 


‘* Happy birthday! Happy birthday!’ 
shouted Freddie, dancing about her. ‘‘ You 
thought we’d forgot, didn’t you? But we 
didn’t, did we?’’ 

It took the brother-wise Abby only a minute 
to grasp the situation. In less than five min- 
utes she had put the guests at ease, and was 
helping the twins to have the party of their 
dreams. Such wonderful games as she sug- 
gested! Such interesting stories as she told! 

Jimmie, glancing shrewdly over his fold, 
decided that the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation director was most impressed. He 
himself favored the automobile. Of Abby’s 
preference none could say. 

When it came time for refreshments, Abigail, 
with a-slightly worried look, started for the 
kitchen. 

Jimmie forestalled her. 

‘‘Never you mind, Abs; we’ve arranged 
the refreshments. You go sit down and 
talk. ’? 

And talk Abby Fay did, while six heated 
but happy-looking men sat entertained. 

Then came the refreshments, bought with 
the ‘‘cow money’’ and served for the most 
part in soup plates. Carefully listed, they 
read as follows: Peanuts, gumdrops, pop-corn 
balls, licorice babies, candy cigars, bananas, 
lemonade. 

They ate it all, except a pop-corn ball that 
they saved for the minister. 

Then Jimmie rose. 

‘*Now,’’ said he, ‘‘let’s see what the mail 
carrier’s brought. ’’ . 

With apparent innocence, they had fore- 
stalled the good-natured carrier for days. Now 
they piled the mail on the table, letters and 
packages, and Abby had to open them. Such 
things as she drew forth! Six embroidered 
towels from Eunice! A lemon fork from Aunt 
Ruth. A dozen tea napkins from Aunt Susie. 








A sweet-grass workbasket and an embroidered 
luncheon set from Isobel: Then a sprinkling 
of smaller gifts. 

‘*Now you got something for your s—hope 
box!’’ cried Freddie. 

The happy tears came to Abby’s eyes, and 
she kissed him before everyone. 

When the town clock boomed nine across 
the soft, summer night, the guests insisted 
on leaving, although Abby shyly urged them 
to stay. The Sunday-school teacher, Jimmie 
noticed with satisfaction, seemed most loath 
to go. 

Four happy twins went uncomplainingly to 
bed that night, and promptly fell. asleep. 
Jimmie, awakened an hour later by the slam- 
ming of the front gate, sat up. When he heard 
his sister tiptoe cautiously upstairs, he stole 
out of bed and pattered into her room. 

‘*What is it, Jimmie-boy?’’ she asked him. 

Abigail Fay was smiling happily, and Jimmie 
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did not reply. The next moment his sister 
swept him into her lap and cuddled him close. 

** Jimmie, ’’ said Abigail, ‘‘here’s one present 
you haven’t looked at. And you may have 
the first piece. ’’ 


She took the cover off a large box of choco-. 


lates. 

Jimmie picked out the largest. 

‘*Mr, John Weston,’’ he spelled on the card 
in his sister’s lap. 

Abby gave him three more pieces of candy, 
and twice as many kisses, and carried him 
his bed. 

When she had gone, he sat up and regarded 
his sleeping brothers as they sprawled round 
him in the moonlight. How much older he 
was than they! how much nearer the mysteri- 
ous core of things! 

‘*She had one all the time!’ he confided 
to no one in particular; and then, pillowing 
his head on Geordie’s stomach, he-slept. 





“| GUESS WE'RE BOTH WISHING THE SAME THING,” SAID PATTIN, 
AS THEY TUGGED. 


THE WISHBONE OF CONTENTION 


“By Jack Bechdolt 


OHN PATTIN scowled dourly SiS 

J when his old friend, Jacob AN 

Brumbaugh, pushed open the D 
chicken-yard gate. He knew that 
Jacob was coming with good news. 
He. had begun to hate Jacob’s good 
news. Nothing was more irritating to 
Pattin, who observed each day his own steady 
progress toward failure, than the daily report 
of Brumbaugh’s success. 

‘Morning, John!’’ said Brumbaugh with a 
smile. 

***To!”? grunted Pattin. 

Brumbaugh was slow of speech. After a 
silence he asked, ‘‘ How’s the brahmas? 
Ready to sell me that blue-blooded rooster ?’’ 

‘No,’ said Pattin. 

Brumbaugh shifted from foot to foot before 
he made the report that Pattin was anticipat- 
ing. ‘‘Price of eggs is up two cents. I just 
sold six dozen at twenty-four this morning. 
Going to town to-day ?’’ 

‘*No, I’m not. Look here what a weasel 
did last night!’’ Pattin led his friend impa- 
tiently to a little pile of freshly killed chickens. 
‘*Walked right round the trap I set for him.’’ 

Jacob began a painstaking investigation of 
the chicken house. Presently he found a 
fresh hole where the weasel had tunneled. 

‘‘Only way to do,’’ he said, ‘‘is to line your 
henhouse like I did mine. It makes it drier, 
too, so’s the hens’ll lay better.’’ 

‘“My own way’sall right !’’ grumbled Pattin. 

‘*Well,’’ argued his friend, ‘‘you can’t deny 
I’m getting results, can you, John? My 
chiekens are paying pretty fast, even if I did 
put more money into coops and runs.’’ 

“*That’s just what gets me !’’ snapped Pattin. 
‘*Here’s the two of us goes into this thing at 
the same time and with almost the same cap- 
ital. 1’ve even got a bit the best of it in stock, 
because I bought Prince, and he’s a blue- 
ribbon brahma. You make money. out of the 
business, and all I do’s to spend money and 
watch my chickens disappear. ’’ 

‘Well, now, look here, John,’’ urged Brum- 
baugh mildly, ‘‘you just ain’t cut out for this 
business, eh? Why don’t you sell out?’”’ 

‘ ‘No. 2? 

“‘T’ll take your stock off your hands. ’’ 

‘ ‘No. ”? 

‘* Besides, I’ll pay you double what you paid 
for Prince?’’ 

“‘No!’’ Pattin exclaimed. ‘‘No!’’ 

‘*Well, you’ll never make a success of it, 
John,’’ Brumbaugh said slowly. 

‘* And you’!l never get that rooster, neither !’’ 





Pattin cried, inwardly a little aston- 
ished at his anger. ‘‘I can see 
through your little scheme! You’ve 
been jealous of me ever since I beat 
you by buying that bird. Well, he 
ain’t for sale. My chickens ain’t for 
sale. I'll stay in the chicken business till 
I grow pinfeathers all over me if I’ve a mind 
to. And I don’t ask for any more of your 
cheap advice !’’ 

Observing Jacob’s bewilderment, Pattin was 
goaded to still hotter speech. His fists doubled, 
and he trembled as he added his parting shot: 
‘Pretty near thirty years you’ve been running 
my affairs for me, Jake Brumbaugh, and I’m 
tired of it.’? 

Involuntarily Brumbaugh fell back a step. 
His smile had gone from his face. His blue 
eyes widened with astonishment. 

‘*Well, all right!’’ he stammered. 
don’t need to be sore about it.’’ 

Pattin grumbled something inarticulate. 

‘*Good-by |’? said Brumbaugh abruptly, and 
turned away. 

At that unfortunate moment it fell to the lot 
of the erratic Prince, the blue-blooded brahma 
rooster, to make matters worse. With the 
almost fiendish ingenuity that a fowl will ex- 
hibit in doing something useless, the rooster, 
pride of Pattin’s flock, had found a way under 
the wire fence. As Brumbaugh passed, the 
big brahma was scratching up Pattin’s flower 
bed. Brumbaugh paused, and began gently to 
shoo Prince toward the chicken yard. 

Of course Prince ran contrarily into the road. 
Pattin, who had lost sight of his friend when 
he disappeared round the corner of the shanty, 
suddenly saw him running up the road after 
the prize rooster. 

With a shout of rage, Pattin charged out 
of the chicken yard. ‘‘Get out of that! 
Let him be, I tell you! You get out of here 
and keep your hands off my chickens after 
this!’ 

His friend shrugged his shoulders and started 
down the road. Ata distance he turned and 
saw Pattin still chasing the erratic rooster. 

‘*T guess I’m not wanted there,’? Brumbaugh 
observed slowly, as he started down the road 
toward his own little house. 

Leaning on his front fence to rest after chas- 
ing Prince, Pattin watched the little, round 
figure of his friend plodding along. All ina 
minute it came to him that he was very lonely. 
The warm spring sunlight, the smell of new 
sap, the homely chuckling and cawing from 
the fowl yard, all smote him with a poignant 
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sense of dreariness. For the first time in 


‘thirty years he was really alone in the world. 


He turned and walked proudly into the 
shanty, still muttering complaints about his 
friend to cover his confusion. 

Thirty. days of April and thirty-one of May 
saw a yet greater difference between the for- 
tunes of the one-time friends. Pattin’s flock 
dwindled; most of the eggs he had saved for 
settings proved sterile; when they did produce 
chicks, strange diseases claimed the downy 
little broods. 

Although their ten-acre patches were only 
half a mile apart, John Pattin and Jacob 
Brumbaugh avoided each other.. But Pattin 
heard often enough of his friend’s success as a 
poultry farmer. Brumbaugh’s example had 
inspired other neighbors to start poultry yards. 

Disgusted at last, Pattin listened to the offer 
of a neighbor, Mrs. Monahan, a widow. To 
her he sold the remainder of his brahmas, 
keeping only Prince, for it had sud- 
denly entered his suspicious mind that 
Brumbaugh might have employed an 
agent to get the rooster away from him. 

‘*‘T’ll board that rooster to the day of 
his death,’’ he vowed, ‘‘just so’s to be 
sure that meddler Jacob don’t get him !’’ 

He took a certain melancholy satis- 
faction in Prince. ‘The rooster was 
tangible evidence of the only time he 
had shown wisdom as a chicken fancier, 
and, moreover, he felt a connoisseur’s 
admiration for the proud fowl. So he 
treasured Prince and nursed his grudge 
against his old friend. 

Sometimes there comes a night in June 
when the heart of even a cross-grained 
old widower who is nursing a quarrel 
is softened. On such a night John 
Pattin sat late before his shanty, think- 
ing sadly of the days when he was chief 
shipping clerk for the Emporium de- 
partment store, and when Jacob Brum- 
baugh, a merry although middle-aged 
bachelor, was driving one of the store’s 
big trucks. Brumbaugh boarded then 
with Pattin and his wife, and the three 
of them had lived very happily in simple 
comfort. Then came the dark year when 
Pattin’s wife died; after that the two 
friends had been drawn even closer 
together. At last, finding themselves 
growing old, and having few interests 
beyond their friendship, they had ad- 
ventured together into the pleasant 
country near the city—each to a little 
garden tract with a tiny house. 

Rousing himself from those memories, 
Pattin stretched his arms and thought 
with distaste of bed. At that moment, a rosy 
flush in the sky to the south mounted with 
startling speed. Tongues of yellow flame shot 
up. Pattin rubbed his eyes incredulously, 
bolted through the gate, and went pelting 
down the road. He ran with reckless dis- 
regard of his sixty-five years. 

At first he thought it was Mrs. Monahan’s 
house, but as he drew nearer to the blaze he 
saw that he was mistaken. A clang and clatter 
on the road behind him caused him to leap 
swiftly to one side. A chemical fire apparatus 
from a suburban station rattled past. 

Now he saw that the fire was on Jacob 
Brumbaugh’s property. It looked as if the 
shanty and everything on the place were 
blazing. Exhaustion forced the old man to 
slacken his pace, but he struggled on bravely 
nevertheless. 

Brumbaugh’s shack was standing unharmed, 
but his elaborate chicken sheds were burning. 
A defective incubator lamp had exploded—so a 
woman told Pattin as he joined a group of 
neighbors in the road. All the able-bodied 
men and boys were running about the blazing 
little buildings, trying to help the firemen. 

But the fire had got such headway before 
help arrived that the sheds were doomed. 
When at last the glare of the flames had given 
way to darkness, little was left of the buildings 
except steaming embers. Brumbaugh had lost 
his chicken yards and his chickens. 

Pattin felt sorry for his old friend,and started 
impulsively toward the ruin to find him. He 
saw Brumbaugh approaching, the centre of a 
little group of men and women. His ears 
caught their loud condolences. Suddenly his 
generous impulse weakened, and he shrank 
back into the shadows until the group passed. 

**T guess I’m not needed!’’ he muttered. 

The next evening a passer-by told Pattin 
that Brumbaugh was in bed and delirious with 
a fever brought on by worry and by over- 
exertion at the fire. But Pattin still hesitated 
to go where his heart told him he should go. 

Shortly before noon of the second day after 
the fire Mrs. Monahan knocked at his door. 

‘*He was wandering in his mind last night 
as I sat beside him,’’ she said. ‘‘He talked 
about you, John. I think he’s sort of missed 
you lately.’’ 

‘*T know !’? murmured Pattin in embarrass- 
ment. ‘‘I guess I was an old fool to act that 


way, ma’am.’’ 
‘Sure!’ assented the widow eagerly. ‘‘Why 
don’t you go to see him?’’ 
‘*Would he like it?’’ 
‘*Man, it’d be the curing of him.’’ 
‘*1D’you think he’d recognize me now ?’’ 
‘*He’s as sane as Iam. Doctor says all he 
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needs is to rest in bed a few days. He wants 
eare and good things to eat, and he needs some 
one to look after him a bit and cheer him up. 
It’s no place for me, John Pattin, with the 
kids and all needing me at home. Go on 
now.”’ 

‘*Good things to eat, eh?’’ observed Pattin 
thoughtfully. ; 

The phrase still echoed in his mind as he 
turned into his door, after promising Mrs. 
Monahan that she need worry no more about 
the patient. ae 

Jacob Brumbaugh settled back into his pil- 
lows with a sigh of satisfaction. He observed 
his emptied plate with reminiscent interest. 

‘Since I’ve been raising ’em I never tasted 
one so good!’’ he announced gratefully. 

Pattin chuckled. ‘‘ Pshaw! It was the 
cooking that did it. You know you’ve got to 
hand it to me there, Jake. Maybe I can’t 
raise ’em, but I sure can cook ’em, huh?’’ 

‘You can!’’ agreed his friend heartily. 

‘‘And you can raise ’em good enough for 
the two of us,’ added Pattin generously. 

‘*T’m going to, too. This fire won’t end my 
chicken business, John. I’ll get another lot 
started, and I’ll build fireproof coops next 
time.’”’ He paused and sighed. ‘‘If I just 





had that brahma rooster of yours, John, I’d 
have some of the finest stock round here. ’’ 

Pattin looked startled. ‘‘Jake,’’ he said 
tremulously, ‘‘you’ve got old Prince right 
now.’’ 

*“*Gothim! What do you mean?’’ 

Pattin rose in his agitation. ‘‘I never thought 
about your wanting him that way, Jake. He 
was all I had, and I wanted you should have 
something nourishing —’’ 

“Do you mean to say —’’ began Brum- 
baugh, sitting bolt upright among the pillows. 

**Yes,’’ said Pattin contritely, ‘‘you’ve just 
et him.’’ 

His friend’s eyes were moist as he held out 
his hand to Pattin. ‘‘John, you did that—for 
me, John? I—I’m much obliged.’’ 

‘*Tf I’d had any sense I’d have brought 
him alive. But it seemed as if every time I 
looked at that old fool rooster I thought how 
mad I was, and so —’’ 

‘*Shucks!’’ cried Brumbaugh, ‘‘The world 
is full of brahma roosters! Look, John, here’s 
his wishbone; let’s pull it, eh?’’ 

The old friends solemnly grasped the emblem 
of good luck; their eyes met in a glance of 
unwavering fidelity. 

‘“*T guess we’re both wishing the same 
thing,’’ said Pattin, as they tugged. 
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Washington realized that as 
long as the English had the superior fleet on 
the coast he could not succeed, for with their 
ships they could quickly move troops from one 
point to another, whereas the Americans had 
to march by land. He wrote to that effect 
before the campaign against Yorktown, and 
after Cornwallis’s surrender he sent a message 
to De Grasse attributing the success to him and 
the French navy. 

Not only the success at Yorktown, but also 
the American victory at Saratoga in 1777, was 
owing to ships more than to soldiers, for the 
naval operations on Lake Champlain in 1776 
were one of the chief causes of our victory at 
Saratoga in the following year. Saratoga is 
considered by many as the really decisive 
battle of the Revolutionary War, for the sur- 
render of Burgoyne led the French to acknowl- 
edge our independence and brought on war 
between them and England. 

Thus we have a chain of events that lead 
one to the other: Lake Champlain in 1776; 
Saratoga in 1777; French recognition of Amer- 
ican independence and war with England in 
1778; and then, after a long interval, Yorktown 
in 1781. 

If there had been no victory at Saratoga, 
probably there would have been no French 
fleet at Yorktown. The French government 
was less interested in helping us than in cap- 
turing from the English places in other parts 
of the world that it thought would be useful 
to France. As a result, until De Grasse came 
the French fleet was of little help to us. 

In 1780, however, the French saw that unless 
we got help we could not hold out any longer. 
Our defeat would injure France, for it would 
relieve England of one enemy. Washington 
saw that unless we got money, and, above all, 
ships of war, the struggle could go on no 
longer. He told the French plainly that the 
navies would decide the contest. 

The year 1780 had been a bad one for us, 
mainly because we had no ships, whereas the 
English had many. Not only had Washington 
been unable to accomplish anything, which 
was disheartening, but he had suffered serious 
losses. The English with their ships had taken 
a large army to Charleston, South Carolina, 
had captured it, and from it spread over the 
surrounding country. An American army sent 
to oppose them was completely beaten by Lord 
Cornwallis at Camden in South Carolina. 

The treason of Benedict Arnold occurred 
Just a month after Camden, so that the news 
of those two heavy blows came upon Washing- 
ton at nearly the same moment. 
; The defeat ‘at Camden, however, proved a 
‘blessing in disguise’ for us. It tempted 
Lord Cornwallis to think that, starting north 
from Camden, he could subdue North Carolina 
and Virginia. He made the mistake of going 
too far from the sea, where English ships 
could help him, and so, after moving from 
South Carolina to North Carolina, had to 
keep on to Chesapeake Bay, where English 
Ships could meet him again. That is how 





from him, in Newport, Rhode 
Island, was a small French 
army commanded by the Count de Rocham- 
beau. In the French West Indies, more than 
a thousand miles away, was another small 
force of thirty-three hundred soldiers, under 
the Count de St. Simon ; and in Virginia were 
a number of American troops, under the 
Marquis de Laiayette. Lafayette with about 
five thousand men was trying to check Corn- 
wallis; but as the English general had eight 
thousand soldiers, the Americans 
could not hinder them effectively. 

But more important than these 
four separated armies was the 
French fleet —twenty-one great 
fighting ships, of the largest type 
built in those days. The fleet had 
sailed from France in March, 1781, 
under the Count de Grasse, with 
orders from the King of France to 
go to the American coast some time 
in the summer. 

Here were five forces, like single 
men in a game of checkers; Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown made a sixth, 
the English fleet a seventh, and the 
English army in New York an 
eighth. Since Cornwallis had eight 
thousand men, he was stronger 
than either Lafayette with only 
five thousand, or Washington with 
two thousand, or Rochambeau with 
four thousand, or St. Simon in the 
West Indies with three thousand. 
But if Washington and Lafayette 
and Rochambeau and St. Simon 
were able to join their forces, they 
would have fourteen thousand men 
to Cornwallis’s eight thousand. 
Moreover, if the French fleet moved 
to Chesapeake Bay it could prob- 
ably stop his retreat, and also keep 
away the English ships and soldiers 
in New York. It was like the 
situation in checkers when a single piece by 
itself may be taken or jumped, but not if 
another piece is behind to reinforce it. 

Washington had hoped to capture the city of 
New York, because it was the most important 
place that the English held; also, he would 
take more of their men there. He wished, 
besides, to avoid the long march to the south 
in hot weather, in the course of which he 
knew by experience many soldiers would fall 
sick or drop behind. He therefore persuaded 
Rochambeau to bring his troops to the vicinity 
of New York, where they would also be nearer 
Chesapeake Bay, if it should finally be decided 
to go there. : At the same time Washington 
moved some of his troops across the Hudson, 
from New Jersey to New York. In that way 





the American army from New Jersey and the | 


French from Newport united near New York 
early in July. That was the second move in 
the game; Lafayette’s expedition to Virginia 
two months before had been the first. 
Meanwhile, De Grasse and his fleet had 
reached the West Indies in April. He wrote 
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to Washington and Rocham- 
beau that he could not arrive 
off the American coast before 
July 15th, and that he must 
not stay more than six or eight 
weeks. Ashe thought it dan- 
gerous to take his ships into 
New York Harbor, it was 
decided to give up the attack 
on New York, and instead to 
move against Cornwallis. 

On August 2d, De Grasse 
sailed from the West Indies, 
bringing St. Simon’s foree of 








English had failed. In the 
fighting that followed, it was 
the duty of Cornwallis to hold 
out as long as he could, in 
the hope that Clinton and 
the English ships would yet 
arrive and save him and his 
men ; but the time came when 
he could resist no longer, and 
it then became his duty to 
surrender, in order to save 
the lives of his soldiers not 
yet killed. 

On October 19, 1781, he sur- 








thirty - three hundred men. 
That was the third move. 

On August 19th, Washing- 
ton’s army crossed the Hudson on its way to 
the Chesapeake, and was followed in two days 
by Rochambeau’s men—the fourth move. 

On August 30th, De Grasse anchored at the 
mouth of the Chesapeake, in Lynnhaven Bay, 
at once landed the soldiers from the West 
Indies, and thereby raised Lafayette’s force 
to eight thousand, equal in numbers to the 
force of Cornwallis—the fifth move. The next 
day Washington and Rochambeau reached 
Philadelphia. Thus, all the French and Amer- 
ican forces on land and sea were converging 
upon Yorktown. 

When Washington and Rochambeau left New 
York and erossed into New Jersey, they had 
been careful so to direct the march of their 
armies as to make the English general in New 
York City, Sir Henry Clinton, believe that 
they were planning a secret move against him. 
The purpose of this feint was to keep him from 
sending more English soldiers to help Corn- 
wallis; for, as the English reinforcements 
would go by sea, they could reach Yorktown 
sooner than the French and Americans, who 
were marching by land. It was several days 
before Clinton found out that he had been 
deceived, and by that time De Grasse was 
ready to oppose the English ships with a fleet 
that was large enough to prevent them from 
reaching Yorktown. 

On September 15th, Washington was at 


COUNT DE GRASSE 





Williamsburg, in Virginia, near the James | 
River, only sixteen miles from Yorktown, 
where Cornwallis was, and sixty - five miles | 
from De Grasse, whose fleet was still at Lynn- | 
haven Bay. 

There, on September 18th, Washington visited 
De Grasse on board his flagship, the Ville de 
Paris, which carried one hundred and four 
guns, and which was thought to be the finest 
vessel of war then afloat. 

I have been told by the descendant of one of 
the gentlemen who accompanied Washington 
to act as translator, that De Grasse, after the 
custom of his nation, threw his arms round 





rendered. By the agreement 
between him and Washington, 
the English soldiers marched 
out with flags incased, and carrying their 
muskets, which they laid on the ground at an 
appointed place in token of surrender. Mean- 
while the English bands played the tune, ‘‘‘The 
World’s Turned Upside Down.’’ Washington 
had agreed that they might play an English 
march, and they chose that one. For the 
second time a large army of English soldiers 
had to surrender to the despised ‘‘colonial’’ 
troops. There was a marked contrast between 
the victors and vanquished; the Americans 
were shabby and even ragged, whereas the 
English were spick and span in new uniforms 
that Cornwallis had just given them. 

Cornwallis himself did not parade ; he alleged 
sickness, but whether it was of body or of mind 
does not appear. The second in command 
after him, General O’ Hara, yielded his sword 
in token of surrender to the American general, 
Lincoln, who had had to capitulate at Charles- 
ton eighteen months before—perhaps another 
instance of ‘‘the world turned upside down.’’ 

In Washington’s opinion it was the French 
navy that played the decisive part in the 
game. Except for it, the English ships would 
have come into the bay and taken away Corn- 
wallis’s army, laughing in the face of the allies. 

‘*The honor of the surrender of York 
belongs to Your Excellency,’’ he wrote to De 
Grasse. ‘‘On the occasion of our first meeting I 
was sure it would happen, under your auspices, 
although I could not be sure of the time.”’ 

Four months after Yorktown, on February 
27, 1782, the English government also surren- 
dered ; for on that day the House of Commons, 
which controlled the policy of the nation, 
voted that the war against the Americans 
should not be continued. 

Because De Grasse was such an important 
figure in the surrender of Yorktown, it is 
interesting to know what became of him. He 
went back to the West Indies, and there, six 
months after Yorktown, in April, 1782, he 
came to a great battle with the English fleet. 
In this he was completely defeated ; the English 
even made him prisoner, and sent 
him to England. 

He had not managed the battle 
well, but he fought very bravely. 
When his flagship, the Ville de 
Paris, hauled down her flag, she 
was surrounded by English ships; 
her masts were tottering and ready 
to fall, her sails were in rags, and 
her supply of powder and shot was 
exhausted. It is said that when 
De Grasse was told that there were 
no more cannon balls to fire at the 
English, he replied, ‘‘Have you 
fired my silverware at them?’’— 
theatrical words, but pardonable in 
a man who really had resisted to the 
end. When he at last returned to 
France, the king was so thoroughly 
displeased with him that he would 
not let him come tocourt, not because 
De Grasse had been beaten, but be- 
cause he had tried to put the blameof 
the defeat on anyone except himself. 

The secretary of the French navy 
wrote to him, ‘‘The king is willing 
to believe that you did what you 
could to prevent the misfortunes of 
the day; but he cannot be equally 
indulgent to your unjust imputa- 
tions upon those officers of his 
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Washington and kissed him on both cheeks. 
That unexpected manner of greeting must have 
disconcerted the reserved American general. 
On September 28th, the four small French 
and American armies were assembled before 
Yorktown. All the moves were thus com- 
pleted ; only the fighting remained. Meanwhile 
there had been an encounter between the 
English and French navies. When Sir Henry | 
Clinton had found that Yorktown instead of | 
New York was in danger, he dispatched a| 
fleet of nineteen great fighting ships to the| 
Chesapeake as quickly as they could be got! 
ready. But De Grasse had twenty-four ships, 
and so, when he saw the fleet from New York 
approaching, he went out to meet them. The) 
English soon realized that he had a stronger | 
fleet and that they could not get by it into the | 
bay. They went back to New York, therefore, | 
and left Cornwallis with his eight thousand | 
men to face the allies, who now had sixteen | 


thousand. A little more than twelve thou- | 





navy who have been cleared of the 

charges against them. His Majesty, 

dissatisfied with your conduct in this 
respect, forbids you to present yourself before 
him. I add my own advice that in the cir- 
cumstances you retire to your province.”’ 

Six years after the battle, De Grasse died in 
what was banishment for a French noble of that 
day. His flagship, the Ville de Paris, after 
being captured, had started for England; but 
she never saw an English port, for in a violent 
gale she foundered and went to the bottom. 

Ten years or more after the surrender of 
Yorktown, a young English gentleman sailed 
from Calcutta, in India, of which Cornwallis 
was then governor-general. The young man 
was going to Philadelphia, then the seat of the 
government of the United States, and Corn- 
wallis gave him a letter to President Washing- 
ton, and at the same time charged him to say 
how highly he esteemed the President and his 
character. The young Englishman accord- 
ingly called on Washington, who was living in 
Market Street. He reported that when he de- 
livered his message Washington replied that he, 


sand of the allied force were regular troops; | too, had a great admiration for Lord Cornwallis. 


the others were militia. The last move of the 


This incident of two ancient antagonists 
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exchanging personal compliments and kindly | one was a memorable triumph and to the other 
appreciation from such opposite quarters of the | the great misfortune of a distinguished career. 
globe as Philadelphia and Calcutta is a pleasant | Lord Cornwallis died in India in 1805, when 
conclusion to the story of the surrender that to | Washington had been dead nearly six years. 





= THE ROMANCE i 


OF THE MARTIN CONNOR 


In Ten 
Chapters 


HE next morning we got under way 
at daybreak—to the vast interest of 
the blowgun Indians. Alf and his 
party remained aboard, and we hoisted their 
canoes on deck. The steam capstan startled 
them; they thought that we had down 
below a small army of men whom they had 
not seen. We took some trouble to‘reassure 
them on that point, for we wished to keep 
upon good terms with them. 

We soon realized that we were entering 
a country altogether different from the 
Amazon lowlands. The current of the 
river was swifter; the banks on either 
hand were higher, and often of a rocky 
nature. In the west rose a high range of 
hills; we seemed to have left the swamps 
behind us. The heat was less intense, and 
to our great thankfulness the insects did 
not swarm in such uncounted millions. 

Occasionally the river narrowed into a 

rocky gorge, and to take a seagoing ship 
up such an uncharted stream was no child’s 
play. Colonel Calvin, however, with his 
irrepressible energy, had taken soundings, 
and we kept two men busy with the lead. 
It was like riding a bicycle along the wheel 
track of a wagon, and only the prompt 
and immediate obedience of everyone saved 
the ship from disaster at least a dozen times 
during the day. When we anchored that 
night, a sigh of relief went up from all, 
including even Captain Hawks, who had 
not left the bridge since daylight. 

We continued in this manner for three 
days, and at the end of that time the nature 
of the country had changed almost com- 
pletely. Mountains—unnamed, unknown 
and unexplored—rose high in the north 
and west. 

Finally we came to a place where the 
river branched off, and, obeying the colonel’s 
instruetions, we followed the southwesterly 
branch through a fine gorge of red rock that 
glistened with hundreds of minute waterfalls. 
In the early afternoon the gorge ceased ab- 
ruptly and gave place to a mile or so of low- 
lying land, and then we entered a wide, deep 
lake dotted with islands. We were now some 
sixteen hundred miles inland from the Atlantic, 
and, as a matter of fact, were much nearer 
the Pacific. 

I was standing upon the forecastle head with 
Wilfred at my side. Two men, with the 
painstaking care of sailors, were alternately 
sounding, and they found no bottom in ten 
fathoms. Suddenly the little cook, shooting 
out his thin, bare arm, pointed ahead. High 
above the mountains in the west, at a great 
distance and at a staggering altitude, ethereal 
and fairylike in the sky, we saw the faint 
outline of a gigantic range of mountains. 

The mountains beyond the farther shore line 
of the lake, which until that moment had 
seemed high to. us, now appeared small and 
puny in comparison with the vastness of that 
ethereal range beyond. 

The sight was almost enough to take our 
breath away, and our astonishment was in no 
way lessened by the thought that here indeed 
were the Andes, seen from the east and from 
an ocean-going ship! At that moment the 
**bridge’’ also caught sight of them. 

‘*Look ahead,Grummet! In the sky!’’ came 
Captain Hawks’s voice. 

‘*T have just this moment seen ’em, sir.’’ 

My commander laughed and waved his arms 
in a gesture more expressive than words. 
‘*What next, I wonder?’’ he said. 

It was for only a moment or two that that 
line of stupendous mountains remained visible; 
then, owing, I suppose, to some change in the 
lighting, they faded away. We felt as if we 
had seen something wholly unearthly — and 
something tremendously solemn. 

By nosing our way carefully among the 
islands, we got the ship safely across the lake. 
Everywhere multitudes of birds rose, circling 
in alarm at our passage. 

With infinite caution we approached the 
shore and dropped anchor as night fell. After 
hauling short on the iron, I leaned on the rail 
for a moment and looked round, and in one 
silent minute there were half a hundred canoes 
about us. They appeared as mysteriously as 
the canoes had appeared at Maloca. It was 
thoroughly uncanny; of course the light was 
fading, and of course there were many floating 
islands and masses of forest wreckage sur- 
rounding us, but nevertheless it was wood- 
eraft of a superior kind, and, being aquatic in 
character, it earned our profound respect. 

Alf, upon the main deck greeted his brethren 
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Chapter 
Eight 


ORAWINGS BY GEORGE VARIAN 


of signs,—you know,—and ’e says to me, ’e 
says, ‘’Ow much are them knives?’ ’e says, 
meaning the knives wot I cut up the meat wiv. 
I see ’is gold hearrings and I intermated to 
”im—so to speak—that ’e could ’ave one of them 
knives for a pebble or two like wot ’e was 
wearin’ in place of a full suit of clothes. ’E 
seemed to think I was a pretty big fool, but 
orff ’e goes, nevertheless; and ’e comes back 
presently with that little lot’’—nodding at the 
saucepan on the table—‘‘in one of them theer 
gourds. When I see wot’e’ad brought, I was 
generous-like, and I says, ‘You can ’ave three 
knives,’ I says, at the same time takin’ the 
gourd and dumpin’ wot was in it into the first 
thing as comes ’andy, which it so’appens was 





TO THE MOST INEXPERT IT WAS GOLD. 


with a guttural cry, and at once a cheerful 
uproar broke the silence and the canoes came 
sweeping alongside. Every man carried his 
eight-foot blowgun, and at his hip a gourd 
containing his terrifying ammunition. We 
invited the Indians aboard. They came in 
crowds, and were very friendly and respectful. 
And we were, too; being outnumbered twenty 
to one, we had no intention of being otherwise 
than most polite! 

In the fittings and appurtenances of the 
ship the Indians showed a keen interest not 
wholly devoid of fear. That there should be 
@ live alligator in a sort of pigpen on the after 
main deck excited their mirth, but they were 
afraid of Stadger, Wilfred’s dog, one of the 
most amiable of the ship’s company. They 
thought that ’Arry Ketchold must be the com- 
mander, on account of his size. 

After a while our crew began to hint at 
trade,.and in a short time a brisk business 
was going on. Toward midnight the Indians 
departed, leaving behind them a. surprising 
medley of things. The crew were pleased and 
the Indians were pleased, which, after all, was 
the matter of primary importance, for to estab- 
lish a pleasant business relationship was what 
we wished. 

Wilfred also had been trading, and he had 
not confined his operations to what he termed 
‘curios’? and ‘‘junk.’’ While we were at 
supper the little man marched in and, with 
a thump, planted down upon the table a gran- 
ite-iron saucepan filled with smooth, water- 
worn, bean-shaped pebbles of pure gold that 
varied in size from that of a pea to that of a 
pigeon’s egg. With a chuckle he poured the 
pebbles on the table and then dribbled them 
through his fingers back into the saucepan. 
To the most inexpert it was gold, not partly 
hidden in dull lumps of uncrushed, ore-bearing 
rock, but smooth, yellow, and shining like a 
five-dollar gold piece. 

Timothy Hanks and I and even Captain 
Esterkay were astounded. Captain Hawks 
was not so much surprised, for the colonel 
had told him that the Indians had gold. 

‘*Whose?’? he asked, smiling at the little 
man. 

‘*Yours,’’ replied Wilfred. 

‘*Explain.’’ 

‘‘Sut’nly,’’ answered Wilfred, and burst 
with explosive suddenness into the miraculous 
glibness of speech that belongs particularly to 
the genuine cockney: 

‘*A little while ago them Hindians was all 
over the ship, as you see. Very well, then. 
In the course of their wanderin’s they come 
to my galley, and I received ’em most politely. 
Very well, then. Amongst the crowd was an 
old bloke dressed in a pair of reel gold hear- 
rings. We got talkin’, me and ’im, by means 





that theer saucep’n. Then I give ’im back ’is 
gourd, and with it the three knives. The three 
knives belong to the ship, the ship belongs to 
you, and therefore the gold is yours.’’ 

Captain Hawks grinned. ‘‘Wilfred,’’ said 
he. ‘‘Cert’nly Wilfred. ’’ 

«‘*That’s me,’’ said Wilfred. 

‘tWilfred Gee, old friend.’’ 

‘*That’s also me, Capting Matthew ’ Awks.’’ 

‘*T make you a present of those three knives, 
and, in consequence, the gold is yours.’’ 

‘*Blast me perishin’ kidneys!’’ exclaimed 
the little man. ‘‘What’ll I do with it?’’ 

‘*T’ll lock it away in the safe for you. For, 
at a conservative estimate, there is some thou- 
sands of dollars in that saucepan. You might 
even retire from the sea on the strength of 
it. In fact, we may all of us want to settle 
down after this cruise. ’’ 

Captain Hawks addressed his remarks to 
everyone in the cabin, but his eyes rested upon 
me, for he and I and Wilfred had been together 
since he had taken his first command, and it had 
been a long story of struggle and friendship. 

‘*T guess,’’ said he, ‘‘that this will be my 
last cruise. The explanation is simple. The 
explanation why I left Maloca without put- 
ting up any sort of a fight, either with the Rio 
Marafion or for my return cargo of rubber, is 
also simple. That letter I got from Colonel 
Calvin told me that I could save him by coming 
upstream a certain distance. There was also 
news in his letter of cargo to be obtained’ that 
was of greater value than Maloca rubber. 
Gentlemen, if we get out of this country safe 
and sound, we shall be very, very wealthy 
men.’’ 

A momentary silence followed, and then 
Wilfred sat down heavily in the nearest chair. 

‘*Well, I don’t think much of the prospec’, ’’ 
said he. ‘‘ Oo wants ter be very, very wealthy ? 
Nobody but a fool.’’ 

“‘T think you will be wealthy anyway,’’ 
remarked Captain Hawks, ‘‘whether you want 
to or not. These blowgun Indians have any 
quantity of alluvial gold. It comes from reefs 
somewhere in the lower Andes, and all they 
have to do is to pick it up out of the stream 
beds. They use it for ornaments, but, as far 
as I can gather, its cheapness renders it a poor 
sort of ornament for the person; in fact, they 
look upon it much as we look upon a celluloid 
collar. So, gentlemen, now is our chance. ’’ 

Again there followed a silence. For my 
own part, I found myself unexpectedly calm 
before the prospect of wealth. 

Presently I discovered my commander gazing 
at me with a whimsical smile, and so I assumed 
a brighter expression. I faced the prospect of 
retiring from the sea, and considered the prob- 
lem of a small auxiliary schooner to knock 
about in. The next day I put this proposal to 











Cert’nly Wilfred, and suggested that, should 
the captain’s prophecy come true, he should 
join me. 

‘*Ninety or a hundred tons,’’ said I, ‘‘with 
a crew of five or six, and a boy to do the dirty 
work. Eh?” 

‘*‘Jes’ do nicely, George ’Enery. You are 
slow in the ’ead, but you do get a good hidea 
about once a lunar month or so. Me and you 
could ’ave a fair decent time knockin’ rarned 
the world so wide, droppin’ in ’ere and theer 
ter see what was ’appening on shore like. 
We’d jes’ slip moorin’s, see which w’y the 
wind wus, and thex get before it, all snug and 
comf’t’ble. Me or you’d s’y, sudden-like, 
‘Let’s up-mud-’ook an’ go to ’Ongkong,’ and 

me or you’d harnswer, ‘Right-o, ’Ongkong 
it is!’ ’? 

Thus we discussed the future. 

My first visit ashore was to the Indian 
village, and I went there with Cert’nly 
Wilfred, who was already upon the best of 
terms with everyone, but most particularly 
with the children, to whom he was carry- 
ing a supply of lump sugar. The village 
was in a clearing, and was pleasantly 
scented with wood smoke. The houses 
were only thatched roofs of palm raised 
upon bare poles. 

The few men who happened to be at home 
showed me many matters of interest, while 
Wilfred played with the children. I was 
very curious to see a blowgun in action, and 
managed to explain my desire. One of our 
hosts, carrying his blowgun, took me a little 
way into the forest. He let me examine 
the weapon, and also showed me the darts. 
But those I examined very cautiously. 

We had not long to wait before a drove 
of monkeys came flying through the upper 
branches. Delicately inserting a dart in 
the mouthpiece of his blowgun, the Indian 
raised his weapon and, without seeming to 
take aim, blew a sudden sharp breath into 
the gun. The monkeys passed on, and 
we followed, and in less than thirty sec- 
onds one among them fell. The Indian 
quickly dispatched it, and then carried it 
home for his dinner; for deadly as the 
curare is when taken into the blood system 
through a wound, it is harmless as milk 
when assimilated in the process of diges- 
tion. Nevertheless, I should not have 
cared to eat that monkey, although I was 
glad that its poor little life had not been 
sacrificed merely to satisfy my curiosity. 

As soon as the Indians realized that we 
had axes, knives, machetes, brightly printed 

calico, looking-glasses, beads, nails, carpenter’s 
tools, and a great assortment of small, glitter- 
ing articles, together with needles, thread, some 
sewing machines, phonographs,—the uses of 
which the Indians were quick enough to learn, 
—and that we were ready to exchange them 
for golden nuggets and float gold, the market 
opened in a brisk and lively fashion. 

The scenes on board the Martin Connor were 
often startling and full of humor, as, for ex- 
ample, when Captain Hawks, large and mus- 
cular, demonstrated to a collection of giggling 
Indian ladies the exact uses and management of 
a sewing machine; or when Timothy Hanks, 
grave and conscientious, put a phonograph 
through its repertoire amid a crowd of en- 
thralled, naked savages, who swayed raptur- 
ously in time to the measures of some popular 
ditty long since forgotten in New York. It 
was not to be wondered at that Wilfred’s 
most infectious cackle of laughter was heard 
continually from the galley. 

But we did a tremendous 
business! For a two-dollar 
hand axe we got a nugget 
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worth approximately one hundred and fifty 
dollars, and a ten-dollar bolt of calico we 
exchanged for’ gold worth anywhere from 
seven hundred to twelve hundred dollars. We 
had accidentally dropped upon one of those 
rare inequalities of economic values, and we 
were making the most of it. The Indians were 
highly delighted, and trooped off in search of 
gold with energy and glee. Why we should 
want the more-or-less-useless stuff they did 
not bother to find out; their attitude was what 
the attitude of any American community would 
be if some extraordinary strangers arrived who 
were willing to barter objects of priceless worth 
for fir cones or acorns. 

The ship was making a daily profit of several 
thousand dollars, and Captain Hawks drew up 
a plan for dividing the earnings. His plan 
was not according to company law by any 
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manner of means, but it worked well enough | known to fall oddly on the enemies of the Rio| two men with you,’’ said Timothy Hanks. | understood: the Indian was going to bulldog 
with us. Precisely in accord with his rank | Marafion Company; the mortality caused by | ‘‘If Captain Hawks has walked into one trap, 
upon the ship’s papers, every man in the ship | ‘*fever’’ among those who disputed with the | you will walk into another, and then where 
was to share in a sum representing fifty per Rio Marafion Company was enormous; and | shall we be?’’ 

cent of the gross profit of the cruise. Fifty | many a man who had defied the company had 
per cent was to go to Captain Hawks, who | been ‘‘lost in the forest,’’ or ‘‘capsized’’ in| twa men and yon cook. Give us some idea 
owned the ship and who had paid the ex-| midstream among alligators. 


penses. He probably made séme arrangement 
for dividing his share with his partner. 


infamous Sir Henry Morgan, any ship’s com- 


them, ’’ I said to Mr. MeLushley and Timothy 
I doubt whether, since the days of the | Hanks, ‘‘then we must get them out.’’ 


| 


‘*We must, ’’ agreed the chief, ‘‘but we must 


pany earned such wages as we did at that time. | proceed wi’ due caution. The saircomstances 
And then, abruptly, the trading ceased. The | arre unusual, the deeficulties arre prrodeegious, 


Indians had as many axes, yards of calico, |and the consequences of a meestake arre | return then, move the ship some distance out | 
| into the lake and post sentries round her, and | 


phonographs and sewing machines as they 
desired; they were only one tribe in a race, 
and, having acquired as much property as they 
could conveniently carry about, they politely 
and firmly wished to kill the trade, in order 
that none of their enemies should benefit as 
they had done by our unexpected arrival. 


That may have been childish pride or astute 





awfu’.’’ 
With the satisfied expression of a man who has 
made a long speech that throws light upon a 


| complicated state of affairs, the Scotchman 





leaned back in his chair. 
**Quite so,’’ I agreed, ‘‘but we are no nearer 
to a solution. Now, my plan is this. We can’t 


leave without the captain, and, wherever the | 


statecraft, but the Indians were immovable | captain and the others may be, they need help. 
nevertheless. In vain Captain Hawks argued, Therefore I am going to look for the launch, 
in vain he tempted. The Indians shook their jand I shall take only two men with me, for 
fine heads, amiable, friendly, but immovable. | the ship must have a sufficient guard. I know 


In short, they bade us good-by. It was tanta- 
lizing. Somewhere in that unexplored country 
there was gold in quantities to defy the dreams 
of avarice, and we guessed that it could not be 
more than thirty or forty miles away. But we 
could not set out in search of it, for the blow- 
gun Indians were masters of the situation. 

To round off our stay in that quite unforget- 
table country, we had a grand entertainment. 
It was a social evening, with free food, music 
and fireworks. The fireworks consisted of some 
signal rockets and flares, which we let off in 
honor of the occasion. After the Indians had 
sung and danced—or rather, to be more accu- 
rate, droned and hopped—one of our men 
rendered an ancient sea ditty on an accordion, 
with the crew roaring out the chorus. Captain 
Hawks distributed a large number of presents ; 
Captain Esterkay performed some conjuring 
tricks, to the intense delight of the audience— 
especially when the trick failed ; Wilfred pre- 
pared a vast quantity of food, which was 
distributed far and wide; and I sang that most 
exquisite of all sea songs, ‘‘Tom Bowling,’’ 
to the ill-concealed dismay and embarrassment 
of the assembled company. 

The scene was really amazing. The ship, 
gay with lights, was crowded and swarming 
with naked savages, who were obviously of no 
harmless or gentle breed; yet the best of 
humor prevailed, and we were all, I think, 
genuinely sorry to say good-by to them. The 
colonel was, I know, for they had done more 
than trade with him; they had saved his life. 

When they finally embarked in their canoes, 
they surrounded the ship on all sides, just out 
of range of the lights, and sang some Indian 
chant. The effect was staggering in its dra- 
matic force, and after a moment of awed 
silence we cheered those Indians three times 
loudly at the full pitch of our lungs. The 
next day there was not so much as a shadow 
of an Indian to be seen in the neighborhood. 

There now lay before us the arduous journey 
down to Para, and thence homeward. From 
where we were to Manaos was, to all purposes, 
an enemy’s country; and it was certain that 
the Rio Marafion Company would try to get 
revenge. Wilfred gloried in the prospect of 
what he called a ‘‘reel, genuine mix-up!’’ 

According to the colonel there was another 
entrance to the lake, which might serve as a 
better way out than the narrow river we had 


ascended; and so Captain Hawks, Captain | 
Esterkay, the colonel and two men went off in | 
the launch early the next day to explore. | 


They expected to be away all day, and mean- 
while the command of the ship fell to me. I 
sent Timothy Hanks off to get in a large supply 
of fresh meat, while I, with the help of ’ Arry 
Ketchold, overhauled the ship. 

Evening came and darkness, but no sign of 
the exploring party in the launch. Their non- 
appearance, however, did not disturb me, for 
I knew that travel in an unexplored country 
is always uncertain. So, little worried, I sat 
down to dinner with Timothy Hanks. 


came and went. We mounted a bright spherical 
light upon the foremast to guide the wanderers. 

It was not until daylight the next day that 
I grew uneasy, and my uneasiness turned to 
alarm when noon arrived without bringing the 
little party. 


an informal council of war—consisting of Mr. 
McLushley and Timothy Hanks and myself. 
We sat at the cabin table and faced the future 
with marked misgiving. That the launch and 
her people had met with an accident seemed 





The | 
evening passed, the night advanced, midnight | 


Without them the ship seemed | 
deserted ; and toward evening I called together | 








| 
| 


about where this other entrance to the lake 
is, and that is what I shall aim for.’’ 
‘*T think that you should take more than 


°*He’s right,’’ said Mr. MeLushley. 


when ye expect to rreturrn, and if ye don’t) 
“If the Rio Maraiion Company have got) rreturrn, whatthen? I think what ye propose | 


| is the on’y thing to do.’’ 

| ‘*‘While I am away,’’ said I to Timothy 
| Hanks, ‘‘you will be in command of the ship. 
| I shall try to be back by to-morrow morning, 
| but give me until to-morrow night. If I don’t 


show no lights at night. Wait for one week. 


quick as you can and lay the matter before the 
American consul there. For if we should not 
return in a week, the Rio Marafion will have 
got us, and nothing you can do, except appeal- 
ing to the American consul at Para, will get 
us out.’? 

‘*By which time ye’ll be dead,’’ said Mr. 
McLushley, as I rose to my feet. 

‘*Are you starting off now, sir?’’? asked 
Timothy, youthfully grave and solemn. 

“*T am,’’ said I. ; 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





LAMAR’S INDIAN: PARTNER. 
AA “By Herbert Coolidge~ Ad 


fell in with ‘‘Charley Bear,’? who was 
a full-blooded Cherokee. They became 
partners, and traveled together to the Cocopah 
country, in Lower California, where they got 
a job riding for the X and S Cattle Company. 

Bear was a man whom any cowboy might 
be proud to have as a partner. He had worked 
for ‘‘wild West shows’’ and had traveled all 
over Europe riding outlawed mustangs and 
bucking bulls. It was said that he was afraid 
of nothing; but once, when Lamar asked him 
whether he had ever bulldogged a steer, he 
replied, ‘‘No. I’ve seen the trick done lots of 
times, but so far I’ve never been quite fool 
enough to try it.’’ 

The X and S Company put Lamar and Bear 
to work with a round-up outfit that was gather- 
ing beef steers in the vast mesquite thickets 
that cover the delta of the Colorado River. 
Catching the cattle was a hazardous perform- 
ance. Most of the animals were Sonora long- 
horns; and they had become so wild that when 
they saw or smelled a horseman approaching 
they would go crashing off through the brush. 
They always led their pursuers an exciting 
chase through the thorny thickets, and not a few 
of them would fight desperately when lassoed. 

One day, when the partners and two other 
riders were searching a dense mesquite jungle 
for cattle, they routed out a huge, lone steer. 
The old fellow had been running wild so long 
that, to use a cowboy phrase, ‘‘He had moss 
on his horns.’’ After tearing wildly through 
the thickets, the steer dashed out into an open 
place, where the four pursuing cowboys at 
once lassoed him. When they had subdued 
him, they coupled him to another steer and at 
last managed to drive him out of the brush. 

Two days later they started the big steer off 
with a herd that they were taking to the alfalfa 
pastures of the Imperial Valley. The cowboys 
again coupled ‘‘Old Red Eye,’’ as they called 
the big longhorn, to a comparatively ‘‘gentle’’ 
steer; but they must have tied him carelessly, 
for, when they had driven the bunch about a 
mile out on the desert, they suddenly saw the 
big brush hider making a flying start back 
toward the thickets. Lamar, who was the near- 
est rider at hand, immediately jumped his mus- 
tang forward to head off the runaway. But 
instead of turning, Old Red Eye lowered his 
horns and lunged at the horseman. Lamar dis- 
creetly gave way ; then, riding up alongside the 
fleeing brute from behind, he tried to force him 
to circle gradually back tothe herd. But with- 
out warning the steer whirled on Lamar and 
made such a swift pass with his horns that he 
almost succeeded in goring the cowboy’s horse. 

At that Lamar’s determination got the better 
of his judgment, and he began to shake out a 
noose in his rope. The other cowboys shouted 
to him to be careful; Charley Bear and a 
Texan named Joe immediately set spurs to 
their mounts and, leaving the herd, came racing 
across the desert. Lamar, however, was so 
thoroughly determined that the big steer should 
not escape to the brush that he paid no atten- 


+ a cow camp in Arizona John Lamar 


unlikely, for, not only was the colonel well | tion to his companions. A few moments later 


the expedition were well used to handling 
boats. No, the party must somehow have fallen 
into the hands of the agents of the Rio Marafion 


| 





horns of Old Red Eye. 
Lamar had a new cotton rope, and the horse 
he rode was’ good at holding cattle. With ter- 


| furious bellow. The cowboys expected to see 
Lamar stand his ground until the last moment 
and then side-step Old Red Eye. It was well 
known to all of them that a steer generally shuts 
his eyes when he charges. But Lamar, to his 
mates’ surprise, turned his back to the brute 
and began to run. They learned afterwards 
that his eyes were full of silt, and that he 
could not see the charging steer. 
It was very fortunate for Lamar that Charley 
Bear and the Texan had already started from 
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“Tak? | 


| Old Red Eye. Every one of the danger-hard- 


ened brush riders caught his breath, for even 
at the bulldogging contests, where a cowboy 
is pitted against an ordinary range steer, the 
feat is considered foolhardy. But Lamar’s 
Indian partner, who had ‘‘seen the trick 
done’? but who had ‘‘never yet been quite 
fool enough to try it,’’ was going full tilt at 


| this fighting longhorn of the Cocopah thickets. 


By common consent the cowboys deserted their 
posts and came spurring madly across the plain. 

Bear’s cow horse was one of the most fearless 
and best reined of its kind, and it now closed 
in on the steer with a splendid burst of speed. 


| Guiding his mount close alongside Old Red 
Then, if we do not return, make for Para as | 


Eye, Bear leaned over and rested his right 
hand on the rump of the brute. While his 
horse took swift onward bounds, Bear’s hand 
quickly slipped along the steer’s spine to his 
shoulders; there it rested for a moment. 

The Indian flashed a glance at Lamar, 
who was still running wildly across the plain 
scarcely ten feet ahead. Then Bear’s right 
hand darted swiftly down from the steer’s 
shoulders to the base of the brute’s off horn. 
Almost simultaneously he dropped his reins, 
reached for the base of the other horn with his 





other hand and slid forward out of the saddle. 

For several moments the oncoming cowboys 
thought that Bear had gone down under the 
steer’s hoofs—then suddenly they gave a glad 
shout. Yes, Bear had safely made the first 
move toward bulldogging the big steer. He 
had hooked his right elbow over Old Red Eye’s 
neck, had got a handhold at the base of each 
horn, and had drawn up his legs and extended 
them in such a way that they were half slid- 
ing and half running on the ground. The 
steer was slackening his pace, so that Lamar 
was in no immediate danger. With wild 
whoops of encouragement, the racing cowboys 
spurred on toward the scene. 

Then they stopped whooping; they remained 
silent, but kept urging their mustangs harder 
than ever. For Old Red Eye was fighting—he 
was trying to horn Charley Bear, trying to 
free himself by fiercely thrashing his head. 
The steer was such a furious, lusty brute that 
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the herd. They were coming on a dead run 
now, spurring their mounts desperately, sitting 
high and alert in their saddles, and making the 
nooses of their reatas whistle round and round 
over their heads. They kept yelling to Lamar 
to stop and dodge the charging steer. 

The Texan was in the lead when he started 
from the herd; but Charley Bear, who rode 
an exceptionally swift mount, was rapidly 
overtaking him. 

‘*Wait till we can both tie on together, Joe!’’ 
Bear called. But the Texan, seeing the steer 
only twenty feet behind Lamar, became too 
much excited to heed Bear’s warning. Already 
his loop was swooping forward. It settled over 
the longhorn’s head; there was the creak of 
straining saddle leathers; then, with a dull 
plunk! the rope parted. 

The sudden tautening of the Texan’s rope 
had jerked Old Red Eye half round. For a 
| moment he hesitated, as if about to turn and 
frantic bellow of rage, he again headed for 
Lamar, who was still running blindly across 
the silt level. The only thing that saved the 
unhorsed cowboy was the fact that the steer 





| give the horseman battle. Then, with another | 
used to the country, but the other members of | he had thrown his rope over the widespreading 


LEECH BEHIND HIS HORNS—AND WATCHED 


CHANCE. 


the cowboys did not believe it possible that the 
Indian could long keep his hold. 

But somehow Bear hung on. Old Red Eye 
had forgotten Lamar now, and had slowed 
down to a lumbering trot. He was still fight- 
ing; but Bear clung like a leech behind his 
horns—and watched for his chance. It came 
a few seconds later, when the baffled steer 
suddenly ceased for an instant to thrash his 
head. Quick as a flash Bear swung one leg 
over the steer’s horn and, with his right hand, 
seized him by the muzzle. Then with a fierce 
burst of strength he pressed downward with 
his leg and pulled upward with his hand. 
Slowly, at first, Old Red Eye’s horns came 
over and his nose came up—he tripped, he 
stumbled, he almost recovered; then, yielding 
to the irresistible strength of the Indian, he 
toppled and settled to the ground. 

Dust, rising like a filmy curtain, cut off the 
view of the anxious cowboys. The Texan, 
arriving first, found Charley Bear lying partly 
| underneath the steer’s neck. He was too far 
| forward to be crushed by the animal’s body 
|} and too far back to be pinned by his horns; 
| and he was holding the brute’s muzzle skyward 





Company, who had perhaps been watching us| rific momentum the big steer lunged forward | kept stepping on the reata that was trailing | by the gristle of the nose. He had thrown Old 
for some time, and who had not dared to act | into the tightened noose ; for a moment the rope from his neck. Then, too, the brute was still 


while the blowgun Indians were round. 


I had seen and heard enough of the habits | 


hummed like a telegraph wire—then Lamar’s 


cinch parted, and the cowboy pitched forward. | 


stiff from his race of a few days before. 
By this time Charley Bear was near enough 


and customs of the Rio Marafion Company to| He ploughed his face into a silt knoll and | for a cast. But he now surprised the other 
realize the extraordinary power they had in | his horse went scampering off across the desert. | cowboys by suddenly throwing away his lasso. 
the upper Amazon country. A great many | Old Red Eye had been pulled to his knees by | The men were still more surprised when Bear, 
things can happen to a man in a large and | the sudden jerk from behind, but he got up | leaning far forward in his saddle, went racing himself, when he shook his Indian partner’s 


virtually unexplored region. 





Trees had been | instantly, whirled round and charged with a | on toward the big steer. 


Then suddenly they 


| Red Eye single-handed, and was holding him in 
a position from which the brute could not rise. 

The Texan soon had the longhorn securely 
‘*thog tied,’’ and the other cowboys lost no 
time in extricating Bear. Lamar was none 
| the worse for his experience, and expressed 








| hand, as being ‘‘mighty glad to be alive.’’ 
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Free-handed June in leafy 


panniers brings 


Her strawberries and roses; 
vale and knoll 


With daisies kiss her feet, 
and gayly sings 
Her knightly troubadour, the 
Oriole. 





FACT AND COMMENT. 


GOOD dog is better than a dog of a good 
kind. 


A Slander counts by Threes its Victims, who 
Are Speaker, Spoken Of, and Spoken To. 


O not speak half thoughts or show unfin- 
ished work. 


LTHOUGH the greater part of the vigorous 
manhood of Germany and France is in 
the trenches, there are still some men available 


for the works of peace. Berlin is hard at) 


work on a great subway across the city, and 
France has just completed the tunnel by which 
a barge canal is to be carried under a moun- 
tain from the Rhone to Marseilles. 


HE third annual bird census will pay 

special attention to the bird life of the 
desert and mountain regions of the West, 
and also to the bird life of the fruit regions 
of the Pacific slope and the Southern States. 
The multitude of volunteer census takers in 
the breeding seasons of 1914 and 1915 gave the 
Biological Survey of the Department of Agri- 
culture much valuable information, which it 
plans to check up through a succession of years. 


HERE seems to be little connection be- 

tween Queen Anne and the Staten Island 
garbage plant, but litigation about building 
the plant makes the connection intimate. The 
land in question has been supposed to be the 
property of various individuals and corpora- 
tions. They now suddenly find their titles 
disputed by the heirs of Lancaster Symes, to 
whom, it is said, Queen Anne gave the whole 
island as a reward for services in the French 
and Indian wars. It offers a pretty tangle for 
the courts. 


OW pleasant it is when men of different 
religious faiths put emphasis on the things 

they hold in common rather than on the things 
they differ about! More than two thousand 
persons attended a meeting in New York the 
other day in the interest of the Big Brothers 
and Big Sisters, a philanthropic society for 
child welfare that has branch organizations 
in about a hundred cities. There were ad- 


dresses by an Episcopal bishop, a Jewish | 
rabbi, a Catholic priest, and laymen of various | 


denominations. 


O statistics better illustrate the enormous 


growth of our foreign trade than those of | 


the iron and steel industry. Forty years ago, 
in 1876, the total imports of all iron and steel 
manufactures were valued at $13,191,618 and 
the exports at $13,454,514.. During the first 
eight months of the present fiscal year, ending 


with February, our imports were valued at | 


$13,518,824 and our exports at $355,120, 855. 
That means a rate of imports a little more 
than one-half as much again and of exports 
almost forty times as much. 


PHILADELPHIA newspaper tells a 

story of ‘‘an ordinary mine worker’’ and 
his wife that stirs the heart. The man and 
his wife, who live in Du Pont, Pennsylvania, 
have seven children, but when a neighbor was 
killed in the mines a few months ago they 
promptly adopted the four children that he left. 
Since then the parents of seven children of 
another family near by have died. The mine 
worker and his wife have taken the orphans 
to their home and their hearts, so that now, 
instead of having seven children, they have 
eighteen. ‘‘ An ordinary mine worker’’ indeed ! 


N American newspaper man found in one | 
of the dugouts near the battle front a lone | 


French soldier busily engaged in filing a finger 
ring from a bit of a German shell. It was 
only another indication of the universal tend- 
ency of unoccupied men to ‘‘serimshaw,’’ as 
the sailors call it. Think of the sharks’ back- 
bone canes and the ornamented whales’ teeth 


of the chains carved from a single piece of 
pine, and the wooden balls pent within a cube 
of which they had been a part, the work of 
prisoners in the South! Absolute idleness is 
the last thing that man desires. What a book 
an illustrated history of ‘‘ scrimshawing’’ 
would make! 
® © 


IN CASE OF VICTORY. 
| I. The Future of Germany. 
(): the day when war was declared, the 





government and the people of Germany 

felt sure of victory. At first they hoped 
for a quick triumph by reason of their com- 
plete preparedness; when their enemies with- 
stood them with unlooked-for stubbornness, 
they still expected to win by reason of their 
unequaled organization and their national 
unanimity. The unofficial terms of peace that 


}emanate from them now seem to show that 


that hope is dimmed; but if by any turn of 
fortune their prospects for a complete victory 
should improve, they would undoubtedly re- 
turn to their original plans. 

Those plans have been made known to us by 
German statesmen, German military men, and 
German writers who are neither soldiers nor 
statesmen. They have put forth grand schemes 
of imperial expansion and power. It is not a 
dream, but a half-accomplished fact, that in 
the event of German victory Belgium will dis- 
appear from the map of Europe as an inde- 
pendent nation. It may not be incorporated 
into the German Empire, but Germany will 
control both its domestic and its foreign policy, 
much as this country controls, or in case of 
necessity would control, the foreign policy of 
Cuba. Poland, except German and Austrian 
Poland, will become a kingdom under a German 
prince, and be virtually subject to Germany. 

The Russian influence over the policy of the 
Balkan countries will be absolutely destroyed. 
Territorial lines will be rearranged to favor 
those countries that have been friendly to the 
Central Powers and to constrict the others. 
Serbia and Montenegro will disappear. Turkey 
will gain no territory in Europe, for the Balkan 
countries would object to that, but Constanti- 
nople will be freed from the Russian menace. 
Austria-Hungary will continue to be nomi- 
nally an ally, but in reality will be even more 
than now subordinate to the Berlin govern- 
ment. Finally, by its control over Austria, the 
Balkans and Turkey, Germany will be predom- 
inant from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf. 

The aspirations and half-formed plans of 
the German leaders go out in other directions. 
In the event of complete victory the Kaiser 
will demand not only the restoration of the 
colonies thus far lost in the war, but the cession 
of fresh overseas possessions that may be 
deemed useful for German expansion. The 
expenses of the war will be saddled upon the 
conquered nations in the form of indemnity, 
and from those nations also will be wrung 
trade agreements of advantage to Germany. 
Whether the hoped-for victory over Great 
Britain will be followed by imposing such 
conditions that Germany will replace Great 
Britain in the command of the seas is a matter 
yet to be considered. 

Of course, many of the best-informed Ger- 
mans must have begun to doubt that German 
arms can ever force that great change on 
Europe, but probably the nation at large still 
thinks a decisive victory possible and expects 
the plans here described to be carried out to 
the last detail. 
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UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


N transmitting the last German note on 
submarine warfare, Ambassador Gerard 
cabled that it was delivered to him in 
German and in English. If that was not the 
first time that a translation into the language 
of the receiving nation accompanied the original 
of a diplomatic communication, the practice at 
any rate is unusual. 
Within the memory of living men there has 
been a gradual but important change in the 
custom of governments in drawing treaties. 
Formetly French was in most cases the lan- 
guage of international agreements if the con- 
tracting powers used different languages at 
| home, as, for example, Russia and Austria. 
| At present many conventions are couched in 
the language of each of the parties to them. 
| ‘The need of an international language, long 
widely recognized, has led to some interesting 








universal use. Volapiik and Esperanto are 
two of the many artificial tongues that have 
been invented in the hope of solving the prob- 
lem of uniform speech throughout the world. 

Another suggestion that some learned men 
have urged strongly is that Latin be restored 
to its old place as a medium of international 
communication. ‘To be sure in one sense it is 
a dead language, but it is capable of being 
quickly brought back to life. It is the mother 
of a group of modern daughters — French, 
Italian, Spanish and Portuguese. Even Eng- 
lish is a sort of foster daughter. Recent expe- 
rience in teaching it to boys for everyday use 
proves that the difficulty of learning it is not 
great. Probably nothing will come of the idea, 
but it is not the wildest of the proposed methods 
of meeting a real and an admitted need. 


® & 


GREETING THE GROCER’S BOY. 


F it is true that no man is a hero to his 

valet, it is also true that no woman, or 

only the exceptional woman, is a heroine 
to that ubiquitous person, the grocer’s boy. 

What impression is it that the young man 
gets from his morning call at the back door? 
Too often it is that of a kimono, or an old 
wrapper, perhaps badly soiled or torn; above 
it a head topped with hair that is still in braids 
or curl papers, or bunched in the shape of a 
crow’s nest; and below it slippers of the run- 
down, ‘‘sloppy’’ kind. The details may vary, 
but the general effect is the same. 

‘*Tt’s only the grocer’s boy; don’t mind!’’ 
says mother to daughter, or daughter to mother. 
So nobody does mind—except the grocer’s boy. 
Women forget that he has not only eyes and 
some kind of thinking apparatus, but also a 
tongue that may be unpleasantly actiye when 
he gets back to the store or when he is with 
his friends. What a wrecking of romances 
there might be if he should get the ear of the 
young men whose hearts flutter so disconcert- 
ingly when they meet in the evening the same 
young women that he saw in the morning! 

Which is the real woman—the one who greets 
the grocer’s boy in untidy disarray, or the one 
who is so carefully gowned and ‘‘frizzled’’ 
when she goes out in the afternoon or greets a 
caller in the evening? It would of course be 
absurd to suggest that it is either necessary or 
desirable to make an elaborate toilet for the 
kitchen or the morning appearance at the back 
door; but tidiness of person and neatness in 
dress at all times—in the early morning as well 
as at midday or in the evening—are measures 
of the respect that every true woman has for 
the world that the grocer’s boy represents, 
and more particularly of her respect for herself. 


® © 


GERMANY AND THE SUBMARINE 
ISSUE. 


N the anniversary of the sinking of the 
QO Lusitania we learned that, in -response 

to a note from this government that 
might fairly be called an ultimatum, Germany 
had at last promised not to destroy enemy 
merchant vessels without warning and with- 
out giving those on board an opportunity to 
escape. The promise was conditional, it is 
true. Germany reserved the right to with- 
draw its promise if Great Britain did not 
modify its blockade; but, for the present at 
least, it stands committed to a submarine cam- 
paign according to the rules of international 
law as they existed before the war. 

The German reply did not make the promise 
in a wholly gracious manner. In virtually 
demanding that the United States insist on 
certain changes in the war policy of Great 
Britain at sea, it took ground that it cannot 
have expected this country to concede, and 
that President Wilson promptly refused to 
concede. A sovereign nation cannot agree to 
settle its diplomatic differences with another 
nation according to terms laid down by a 
third. But we must remember that ‘‘public’’ 
diplomacy has its drawbacks as well as 
‘* secret’? diplomacy; one of them is that 
statesmen feel obliged to address at least half 
their correspondence to their fellow citizens, 
and to make up for any concession they may 
think it wise to grant with firm and high- 
sounding paragraphs for reading at home. 

It is clear that the German government does 
not wish to antagonize this country. We are 
glad to know that, for there are few Americans 


suggestions and to many attempts to invent a who would not regard as a calamity the first 


| tongue that the people of different nations | breach in the long course of our friendly 
could easily learn and understand. Germans | 


relations with Germany. The real answer to 


think that their own language is good enough | the President’s ultimatum, however, must be 
for all the world, and Englishmen and Ameri- | looked for on the sea rather than on paper. It 
cans are equally sure that the wide preva-|is by the conduct of the submarines that we 
that the old deep-sea sailors used to bring in;|lence of their language recommends it to| shall learn how highly our friendship is prized 





and how permanent a victory for legality and 
humanity in warfare our government has 


gained. 


® © 


THE AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO. 


UR relations with Mexico, like those with 
Germany and the Entente powers, are 
taxing to the utmost the skill, patience 

and resourcefulness of the administration. 
President Wilson and Secretary Lansing have 
successfully extricated us from a score of difti- 
cult situations, although each pitfall escaped 
is succeeded by another no less alarming. 

The conference of generals at Juarez that 
we hoped would settle the vexatious questions 
that grew out of Villa’s wicked raid on 
Columbus and the sending of an American 
punitive expedition into Mexico dissolved 
without putting any agreement on paper, 
although, as we write, there is reason to think 
that General Scott, General Funston and Gen- 
eral Obregon did reach some private and per- 
sonal understanding that will make matters 
easier at least for the present. 

We are all determined that Villa shall be 
caught and that the raiding of American towns 
by frontier bandits shall stop; but we can see, 
too, that the Mexicans do not like to have a 
large part of their country overrun for an 
indefinite period by alien soldiers, however 
praiseworthy is their errand. It will be good 
policy, therefore, to make some concessions to 
the Mexicans’ sense of dignity and permit 
their own army to take over the chase of Villa 
south of a certain line; but it is probably wise 
to insist on keeping our own troops across the 
border until the Carranza forces show them- 
selves capable of dealing with the bandits. 

There are still limitless opportunities for 
trouble with our southern neighbor. Nearly 
the entire country is disordered, and the 
Carranza administration has not yet given us 
the impression of much firmness or political 
capacity. But such as it is, it has won to the 
top in the struggle of the last three years, and 
most Americans hope that it will show itself 
able to maintain itself and to restore peace and 
order to a troubled and wasted land. As long 
as itis decently regardful of the national rights 
of the United States and the personal rights of 
American citizens, it can count on the friendly 
support of our own government. 


2 © 


“CLEAN UP AND PAINT UP.” 


AST year in nearly five thousand towns 
and cities a Clean Up and Paint Up 
campaign was organized. The movement 

is continuing and spreading, and now there 
is a national Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign Bureau, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
which furnishes information and advice to 
public-spirited citizens who may be interested 
in starting a local branch of the work. 

The plan of organization is as follows: The 
persons who are interested and willing to give 
their time form themselves into an executive 
committee ; that committee then organizes sub- 
committees, which cover a variety of activities. 
Among them are planting and sodding, public 
dumps and carting, children’s codperation, 
smoke elimination, garbage disposal, fly ex- 
termination, vacant lots, clean streets and 
alleys. There are two methods of carrying 
out the Clean Up and Paint Up programme. 
One is to divide the community into sections 
and deal with each section in turn, allotting 
to each as much time as seems necessary. 
The other is to fix a certain period for the 
work and to divide the time according to 
the various definite tasks to be performed. 
For example, the programme of the opening 
week of the Denver campaign was as follows: 

Sunday—Special sermons in all churches. 

Monday—Fire-Prevention Day. Clean rub- 
bish, greasy rags and waste paper out of 
basements and attics. 

Tuesday—Front- Yard Day. Cut lawns, 
plant flower beds, clean walks and gutters. 

Wednesday—Weed Day. 

Thursday—Paint Day. 

Friday—Back-Yard Day. Clean alleys, re- 
pair fences and sheds, screen garbage cans. 

Saturday — Vacant-Lot Day. Boy Scouts 
and school children clean vacant lots, remove 
tin cans, paper and brush. 

Interesting offshoots from the work occur, 
according to the enthusiasm and taste of the 
individual leaders. The president of a women’s 
club wrote, ‘‘I consider our greatest Clean Up 
and Paint Up campaign achievement as a little 
side issue of the broader campaign. It concerns 
window boxes for flowers in the poorer dis- 
tricts, where, for the most part, such boxes were 
the only possible ‘garden spot.’ ’’ 

In many communities, large as well as small, 
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women’s club leaders have assumed the whole 
burden and responsibility of Clean Up and 
Paint Up work. 

The campaign means not merely a more 
attractive-looking village or town or city, but 
a healthier one. It means, too, that the boys 
and girls of the community, all of whom have 
their share in the work, receive valuable civic 
education. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The conference committee on 
the army reorganization bill reported the 
revised measure to both houses on May 16th. 
The bill provides for a standing army of from 
160,000 to 175,000 men, with some 31,000 auxil- 
iary troops. The President may, in emergency, 
direct the enlistment of 43,750 more men. The 
bill provides for dismissing enlisted men to 
the army reserve, contains the provisions of the 
House bill for putting the militia under Federal 
control in time of war, and authorizes the 
building of a nitrate plant.——On May 15th, 
the House passed the Glass rural credits bill. 
The Senate has passed a similar measure, and 
a conference committee will prepare a bill that 
harmonizes the differences in detail.— The 
Senate at last rejected the nomination of George 
Rublee to the Federal Trade Commission, 
largely because of the personal opposition of 
Senator Gallinger. Mr. Rublee has been acting 
as a member of the board for more than a year. 
——The rules committee of the House reported 
a rule giving privileged standing to the admin- 
istration’s shipping purchase bill. 
® 


ATIONAL DEFENSE.— The citizens’ 

‘* preparedness’? parade of May 13th, 
organized to give expression to the public 
demand for better military preparation for 
national defense, was the greatest procession 
that ever marched through the streets of New 
York. One hundred and forty thousand per- 
sons were in line. 





RESIDENTIAL POLITICS.—The 

delegates to the presidential nominating 
conventions have nearly all been chosen. In 
California the regular Republican delegates 
were chosen over those supported by the Pro- 
gressives under Governor Johnson, and in Penn- 
sylvania the Penrose Republicans outvoted 
those who follow Governor Brumbaugh. The 
Republicans will meet at Chicago, June 7th, 
and the Democrats at St. Louis a week later. 

® 


ANTO DOMINGO.—Rear Admiral Caper- 

ton landed six hundred marines and sailors 

at Santo Domingo on May 15th. The city and 

its vicinity are in disorder, owing to a revolt 

against the government of President Jimenez. 
g 


EXICO.—On May 11th, the conference 
at Juarez dissolved. Generals Scott, 
Obregon and Funston were unable to reach 
an agreement concerning the military situa- 
tion that the governments at Washington and 
Mexico City were willing to sign, but they did 
come to a private and unofficial understanding 
that they believe will obviate any serious 
friction along the border for the present. 
Meanwhile the foreign offices of the two gov- 
ernments will try to agree on a protocol that 
will ‘satisfy both nations. —— There was no 
further activity reported in the pursuit of 
Villa, and General Pershing is believed to have 
withdrawn his advance and disposed his forces 
with Colonia Dublan as his base of supplies. 
—American troops chased the party of Mex- 
icans that raided Glenn Springs and Boquillas 
more than a hundred miles into Mexico. They 
overtook and dispersed part of the band and 
rescued two American captives. One or two 
small raiding parties crossed the border into 
Arizona and Texas, but did no damage of im- 
portance. 
® 
ELATIONS WITH ENGLAND.— The 
State Department is preparing a note to 
the British government, protesting against 
continued interference with mail passing to 
and from this country. 
® 


HE IRISH REVOLT.—Mr. Asquith’s 

visit to Dublin was followed by a cessation 
in the execution of men concerned in the revolt 
of the Sinn Fein, and the removal of many 
of the restrictions of martial law. Fifteen of 
the rebels in all have been executed, among 
them James Connolly and John McDermott, 
who were signers of the proclamation issued 
by the provisional government. Mr. Asquith 
visited Belfast also, and it was announced that 
he was considering plans for a radical change 
in the manner of administering the govern- 
ment of Ireland. ——It was announced that the 
officer who was responsible for the death of F. 
Sheehy Skeftington without trial and without 
due catise was being tried by court-martial. It 
was alsoJearned that Prof. John MacNeill, the 
president of the Sinn: Fein volunteers and 
founder of the Gaelic League, was under arrest 
and likely to be tried by court-martial. ——On 
May 15th, thé hearing in the case of Sir Roger 
Casement began in London. He was held for 
trial on the charge of high treason. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From May 11th to May 17th.) 


There was a dearth of news of first-rate im- 
portance during the week. Fighting went on 
on almost all fronts, but in the form of local 
engagements rather than in movements or 
assaults of wide significance. 

At Verdun the French repulsed several 
attacks on Hill 304 and the situation reverted 
to an exchange of artillery fire, which, although 
continual, was more or less perfunctory. It 
is now three months since the offensive at 
Verdun began. 

The Germans attacked the English lines at 
Hulluch, near La Bassée, in force on May 11th. 
They took some trenches, but no positions of 
importance. All along the line in Flanders 
and Champagne there was similar word of 
trench taking, now one side and now the other 
on the offensive. 

The Italians reported that their Alpine troops 
had taken all the positions commanding the 
region of Monte Adamello, which is about 
thirty miles due west of Trent. The battles 
were waged by small bodies of men, for the 
difficulties of the terrain make it impossible 
for large forces to manceuvre. Toward the 
end of the week the official statement from 








RUSSIAN SOLDIERS AT MARSEILLES. 


Vienna announced that the Austrians had 
attacked the Italians south and east of Rovereto 
and driven them back toward the border, with 
heavy losses, along a front of more than 
twenty miles. 

Constantinople reported that the Turkish 
troops before Erzingan had driven back the 
Russian advance, and Petrograd admitted that 
the progress of its main army westward had 
been checked. Details of the fighting were 
lacking. The Russian force that has been 
advancing from Persia is at the frontier, and 
threatens the Turkish city of Khanikin. Dis- 
patches from Petrograd also spoke of Russian 
troops near Diarbekr and Mosul, in what 
strength we were not told. Any further ad- 
vance in these directions will threaten the rail 
and highway route between Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia, and the Turks must meet it if 
they do not wish to see their Bagdad army 
surrounded and their empire cut in two. 

General Smuts, who commands the British 
army that is invading German East Africa, 
reported that a German force had attacked him 
near Kondoa-Irangi, but added that he had 
beaten it off. An expedition from the Belgian 
Congo was reported to be acting in codperation 
with General Smuts’s force, and Colonel Moli- 
tor’s column was said to have taken Kigali, 
capital of the German province of Ruanda. 

There was no activity of importance on the 
Saloniki front, and only occasional bombard- 
ments and local engagements along the line in 
Russia. A German fleet of several battleships 
was reported in the Baltic apparently bound 
for Riga, and there were rumors that a Ger- 
man offensive was to begin at that end of the 
line. The British foreign office announced 
that the differences between Greece and the 
Entente powers concerning the transport of 
Serbian soldiers across Greece had been com- 
posed, and that the neutrality of Greece would 
be respected. 

The new orders issued by the German gov- 
ernment to its submarine commanders reduced 
the toll of merchant ves- 
sels destroyed during the 
week to negligible size. 
One or two vessels were 
reported sunk, but in no 
case was it clear that a 
submarine was responsi- 
ble. 

Swiss Socialists in Ge- 
neva made public a report 
that thirty-five German 
soldiers, all Socialists, had 
been shot for distributing 
in the trenches pamphlets concerning the So- 
cialist Peace Congress at Zimmerwald. 

On May 13th, the resignation of Clemens 
Delbriick, the German minister of the interior, 
was announced. Herr Delbriick had charge of 
the administration of the food supply, and the 
difficulties of arranging matters to the satisfac- 
tion of town and country dwellers alike have 
apparently broken his health. It was reported 
that Doctor Helfferich, the minister of finance, 
would succeed Herr Delbriick, act as vice chan- 
cellor, and organize the distribution of the food 
supply in a still more efficient way. 

The Reichstag has defeated the tobacco tax, 
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which was an important element in Doctor |- 


Helfferich’s plan for increased revenue. ~ - 








Real Clam Chowder 


A chowder that is rich, substantial, 
satisfying. A chowder with the brac- 
ing tonic flavor which reminds you 
of ocean breezes and the surf rolling 


in on the beach. 


Campbell’s 
Clam Chowder 


We make this tempting Campbell 
“kind” from fat, juicy, tender clams 
selected especially for our use. 

These are examined separately and 
opened by hand. This careful method 
insures positively fresh clams in per- 
fect condition. 

They are then cut small and com- 
bined in their pure delicious juice with 
cubed potatoes, tomatoes and fine herbs. 

A wholesome invigorating chowder 
which everybody enjoys to the last 
spoonful and which makes a delight- 
ful addition to any meal. 

The simple directions on the label 
make it easy to prepare this nourishing 
dish in three minutes without worry 
or fuss. 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
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THE PLAT TS8iS CAM 


-<. BY ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER. =< 
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for military instruction: the first, for college 

students, in the month of July, the second, 
for business and professional men, in August, and 
the third, also for business and professional men, 
in September. Each period of training was of 
about four weeks’ duration. About six hundred 
students were registered in the first camp, more 
than twelve hundred in the second, and about six 
hundred in the third. There were enlistments from 
every state in the Union, although naturally the 
greater number were from the Eastern States. 

The camp ground was a large, rectangular field 
sloping down to the Delaware & Hudson railway, 
which skirts the shore of Lake Champlain. It com- 
manded a view of the lake and of the Green Moun 
tains beyond. In the middle of the upper side of 
the rectangle was the encampment. The central 
portion of it comprised the large mess tents and sup- 
ply tents. the Young Men’s Christian Association 


[L: year there were three Plattsburg camps 
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tents, the hospital and assembly tents. Ex- | 


tending from one side.of this central group | 
were the four company streets, A, B, C and 
D, the home of the first battalion; and from 
the opposite side ran the streets E, F, G and 
H, the home of the second battalion. There 
were twenty-six khaki tents on each street, 
each tent large enough to accommodate six 
men. In the middle of every company street 
was a faucet of running water, and just be- 
yond the streets, and outside the camp ground 
proper, were tents containing shower, baths. 
Electric lights were strung all over the camp, 
although they were not installed in the indi- 
vidual tents. 

Each company had its own mess tent, which 
was screened against flies. As a matter of 
fact, so thorough and efficient was the disposal 
of all waste that almost no flies or mosquitoes | 
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tents were liberally supplied with crockery | 7 


and cutlery. On the day of his arrival each | 
man had to undergo a medical examination | 
and be pronounced fit for the training that he | 
wished to take. 
The organization of the company was effected | 
on the second day. The men were graded 
according to height, and the reassignment to | 
tents was made on that basis. Squad one of a | 
company would be composed of the tallest men, 
and squad sixteen, if that was the last squad, | 
of the shortest. The corporals selected by the | 
officers were men who had already had some | 
military drill in school or college or in the | 
militia. 
Two regular army officers were assigned to | 
each company and divided the instruction 


| between them. Military discipline was en- | 


forced from the start, and if a man showed a 
tendency not to abide by | 
the rules and regulations | 
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draw from the camp. 
There were, however, 
very few of these enforced | 
withdrawals. 
Reveille sounded at a/| 
quarter of six. ‘Ten min- | 
utes later came the call | 
summoning the men to 
the setting-up exercises. 
These were performed in | 
the company street under | 


he was requested to with- | 








pany commander. Break- 
fast followed, and then, | 
after a brief interval, the 
day’s work began. 





flourished in the neighborhood. Just outside | 
the kitchens, in circular pits eight or ten feet | 
in diameter and lined with stone, fires were 
kept constantly burning, and in these all table 
and kitchen refuse was consumed. Closets 
were burned out every day; the hygienic 
arrangements were carefully planned and sys- 
tematically executed. Men were advised to 
take the inoculation against typhoid fever 
before coming to the camp, and those who had 
not complied with the advice were virtually 
obliged to submit to the inoculation while in 
camp. The inoculation was important, owing 
to the fact that each set of men ended their 
period of training with a week or ten days in 
the field, during which time they were likely 
to drink water of less purity than that supplied 
by the city of Plattsburg. 

The service uniform of the Plattsburg recruit 
differed very little from that of the enlisted 
man in the regular army. The leggings were 
of a different style, and the cord round the hat 
was red, white and blue, instead of being red 
or yellow or blue, according to the branch of 
the service. As soon as the Plattsburg man 
put on the uniform he began to feel and to 
look, if not at once to act, a little like a soldier. 

Upon arriving at the camp and being assigned 
to a company and a tent, each man procured 
from the quartermaster a mattress, a pillow, 
three blankets, half of a shelter tent, a jointed 
wooden tent pole, five aluminum tent pins, a 
Sweater and a poncho. From the disburser of 
ordnance he obtained a rifle, a bayonet, a 
haversack, a canteen and drinking cup, a\con- 
diment tin, a combination plate and dish, and 
a knife, fork and spoon. The mess kit was 
for use only in the field; the tables in the mess 
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| squad and company formations and move- 


For the first few morn- | 
ings the instruction was | 
confined to the manual of arms and to simple 
ments. Some of the drilling was done in the 
company streets; some of it on the army-post 
parade ground, a mile from the camp. The 
morning drill lasted from seven until twelve 
every day, with three short intermissions. 
At twelve o’clock the mess call sounded; and 
after luncheon there was usually an interval 
of half an hour before what was termed the 
optional work of the afternoon began. This 
optional work was quite as compulsory as the 
morning drill, the difference being that the | 
individual could choose whether to take cavalry | 
drill, or signaling, or light artillery, or map- 
making, or machine-gun work. Only good 
horsemen were allowed to take part in the 
cavalry drill, which was held on a field some 
distance from the camp. The signaling and 
the light-artillery practice were conducted on 
the camp drill ground, targets for the artillery 
being placed out in the lake. The instruction 
in the various optional courses was in the 
charge of officers who had made special study | 
of the different branches, and who were not | 
engaged in the infantry drill of the mornings. | 

At four o’clock the optional work of the | 
afternoon ended, and the recruits had an hour | 
to themselves. Usually in ‘that hour ere 
was @ procession of men with towels crossing | 
the railway track. A bathing pier had been | 
built out into the lake; the afternoon swim 
was the most relaxing and refreshing event of 
the day. 

At five o’clock the men had to be in ranks 
again, standing at attention while the band 
played ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ There 
was then half an hour of drill, usually on the 
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CYPRESS BALCONIES 
VERANDAHS and SUN PARLORS 


are ‘“‘the sanest enthusiasm America ever felt.’’ 
You needn’t build a new house—all you need is ‘‘a 
few sticks of the Wood Eternal,’? a hammer, a saw 
and some nails (or a good carpenter if you can get 
him) and—presto! you have multiplied the delights 
of the old home. The famous CYPRESS POCKET 
LIBRARY has again justified its status as an 
Authoritative Reference Work by the addition of the 
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drill ground between the camp and the railway, 
sometimes under the eyes of General Wood 
himself, and invariably before crowds of spec- 
tators from the town of Plattsburg and from 
the neighboring hotel. 

Supper was at six, and immediately after 
supper the men fell in and marched to a lec- 
ture, which was given in the open air. The 
men seated themselves in a semicircle on the 
sloping ground ; the lecturer stood in the middle 
and talked about some military topic or prob- 
lem—camp sanitation, small arms, coast de- 
fenses, cavalry, and so forth. These lectures, 
given by officers who were recognized author- 
ities on the subjects, formed an interesting and 
important part of the instruction. 

After the lecture the men were free to do 
as they would until ten o’clock, when taps 
sounded and everyone was expected to be in 
bed. Most of the men went to bed soon after 
nine. They spent their short evenings in 
visiting one another, or in writing or reading 
in the Young Men’s Christian Association 
tents. These were a much-appreciated adjunct 
tothecamp. They were furnished with tables 
and chairs—the only chairs that a Plattsburg 
recruit ever had a chance to sit in! Newspa- 
pers and periodicals were on file, dnd writing 
materials were supplied free of charge. One 
realized what a boon the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association must be to the enlisted man 
at an army post. The attendants were cour- 
teous and obliging, even to the extent of cashing 
checks for persons who found themselves run- 
ning short of pocket money. There was, of 
course, not much opportunity for spending 
pocket money. The ‘‘post exchange, ’’ in other 
words the camp store, did an active business 
every evening, however; good as was the fare 
provided in the mess tents, there was at the 
end of a hard day’s work an almost universal 
craving for ice cream, ginger ale or sarsaparilla, 
and this craving the post exchange found it 
exceedingly profitable to satisfy. Photographs 
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were the other chief matter of expense. There 
were photographers at work every day and 
almost all day long, taking pictures of the men 
at drill or target practice or ‘‘route marching, ’’ 
taking pictures of groups of tent mates or of 
squad groups, or of school or college groups; 
and there was a quite general desire to accu- 
mulate as many of these ‘‘souvenirs’’ as pos- 
sible. 

Early in the course came instruction in the 


_ art of handling a rifle. Many of the men had 


never fired a rifle in their lives, and did not 
even know how to load it. To every company 
there was a sergeant of the regular army 
attached, and one of his duties was to give 
instruction in the mechanism of the rifle and 
in the care of it. At different times he was to 
be seen sitting in the company street with his 
rifle across his knees, explaining the use of the 
sights and of the wind gauge, and telling how 
to load and how to unload the piece, how to 
lock it, how to clean it, and, as far as word of 
mouth description could help, how to shoot 
with it. 

Target practice followed within a few days 
after the elementary rifle instruction. It was 
held by companies ; and as soon as one company 
had finished at the butts, another came for- 
ward. The range was about half a mile from 
the camp, and in order that every man should 
have his trial in the limited time permitted for 
target work it was sometimes necessary for a 
company to turn out at daybreak. 

There were eighteen targets; each squad 
was assigned to the target corresponding to its 
number, and the members of each squad shot 
in order. The ranges were two hundred, 
three hundred and five hundred yards; there 
was practice in both slow and rapid fire, and 
from both the kneeling and the prone posi- 
tions. Each man had a card on which the 
scorer assigned to the squad kept tally. In 
front of the targets were pits in which the 
markers were hidden; after each shot in the 
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slow fire, or after every ten shots in the rapid | 
fire, they would point out the hits on the | 
target and indicate the misses by waving a red | 
flag. A bull’s-eye counted five, other hits 
four, three and two according to their distance | 
from the centre. Each man had fifty shots in | 
all; so a perfect score would have been two 
hundred and fifty. Those who made scores of | 
one hundred and sixty qualified as marksmen ; | 
those who made one hundred and ninety quali- | 
fied as sharpshooters; and those who a 
two hundred and ten or better qualified as | 
expert riflemen. Those who accumulated less | 
than one hundred and sixty points formed the | 
submerged class known as ‘‘bolo men.’’ | 

More important than the target practice was | 
the extended order work, which is the basis | 
of the training for actual fighting. The first 
lessons were given on the spacious drill ground | 
of the regular army post. The company com- | 
mander and his assistant taught their men | 
what deploying means—showed them how to | 
shift from column formation into fighting line. | 
After the men had learned the fundamental | 
principles of this, they were put through the | 
actual fighting drill, the hardest, most gruel- | 
ling drill of all. 





| With the forty-pound packs on their shoul- | 
| ders, they charged, and then, at the signal, | 
| fell prone; then they set their sights in accord- | 
|ance with the instruction given, and began 
an imaginary firing at an imaginary enemy. | 
The command to go forward would be given, | 
and up they would spring and forward they 
would rush for twenty or thirty yards; then | 
down they would again cast themselves on | 
their faces to resume the work of imaginary 
firing. This was real enough work, for it | 
meant propping up the rifle and throwing the 
bolt after every pull on the trigger, and mean- | 
while the heavy pack slipped forward and sat | 
on the occiput and made the mere effort of | 
sighting first wearisome and finally painful. | 
For some days the greater part of every morn- | | 
ing would be given to this kind of work, and | 
each day it would be made a little more severe 
and difficult. The level parade ground was | 
used only for the first few lessons; then the | 
men were marched out into the country and | 
deployed through swamps and woods and huck- | 
leberry pastures; the cushion for the elbow | 
that supported the rifle was often a sharp-| 
pointed rock; sometimes the recruit found | 
himself lying in a thorn bush; wherever he | 
happened to be when the command ‘‘Down!’’ | 
was given, there he had to drop, and lie and | 
shoot. The excitement was sometimes inten- 
sified by a bayonet charge, which was carried 
out most circumspectly by all concerned. 
When the time came for the ‘‘hike,’’ as it | 
was called, the men had been pretty well hard- | 
ened by the daily marches and drills. They | 
had got used to carrying the forty-pound pack | 
and to handling the rifle, and they had also, | 
through lessons in outpost duty and picketing 
and in minor tactics, begun to have some ink- 
ling of military problems. It was to give them 
a@ more practical understanding of these that | 
the hike was designed. Each day the com- 


mands would be confronted with a new situa- | 
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Not alone because it is first in photographic invention 
and progress, but because it so encourages and rewards 
the taking of infinite pains that honest workmanship has 
become a habit in the Kodak factories. 


Whether it be a Kodak Specia/ of the most compre- 
hensive type or simply a dollar Brownie, our workmen 
are not permitted to forget that the Kodak standards must 
be maintained. It is this policy that has built the repu- 
tation for 
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tion, which was outlined before they broke | 
camp; the operation for the day might call 
for the capture of an intrenched position, or 





were sometimes wholly mythical, sometimes 
Sham battles were an almost daily occurrence; | 


appeared from the gleefulness with which they 


nate enough sometimes to acquire an extra 
supply. 

On the hike, the daily march averaged not 
more than ten miles, but the scouting and 
skirmishing involved the covering of consider- 
ably more ground than that measured by the 
march. 

Everyone was glad enough always to reach 
the camping place that had been chosen for 
the day. The front-rank man tented with 
his rear-rank man; always upon arriving at 
the camping place the companies were lined up, 
| and they pitched their tents in such a way as to 
form company streets, just as at the permanent 
camp. The tents were the regular army 


service tents—‘‘pup’’ tents, they were called. 


They were just big enough to let two men 
crawl in on hands and knees and stretch out side 
by side. The bedding for each man consisted 
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of three army blankets; if the ground was 
rough or stony, the farmer with the nearest 
barn was able to dispose of his hay at prices 
that, it was computed, approximated two hun- 
dred dollars a ton. And the next morning he 
had the hay again. 

The men slept in their clothes and bathed 


in brooks, 
And ate plain fare 
In the open air 
With an animal’s appetite. 


enough to make them somewhat more useful in 
time of need than they could be without it: 
they had a vacation that was interesting and 
novel, and that gave them a variety of com- 
panionship and many side lights on human | 
nature; and they led for a month a life thor- | 








oughly healthful and invigorating. 








the convoy of a supply train, or the cutting of | 
the enemy’s line of communication ; the enemy | ) 


represented by a detachment of regular troops. | $) 


that most of the men were still boys at heart | 


shot off the blank ammunition allotted to them, | $ 
and the satisfaction of those who were fortu- | ) 











They acquired a little military knowledge— | 
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MAIN STREET 
Cby Gertrude Knevels 
KE — 

\ 
‘*A DUSTY place,” the people say, 

“With nothing fine to see,” 


But oh, the sights of Main Street 
Are wonderful to me! 





In oranges the grocer keeps 
A hoard of pirate gold, 

And rainbow moons from fairy skies 
The drug-store windows hold. 

The harness maker’s wooden horse 
Stands patiently all day, 

The tailor’s little waxen man 
By night rides him away! 

The barber had a wonder seed 
He planted in the ground; 

The giant candy stick that grew 
Keeps turning round and round. 

The peanut man is lucky, too, 
He owns the strangest toy— 

A cart with one bright, winking eye— 
It whistles like a boy! 


There’s magic here on Main Street,— 
The hurdy-gurdy sings,— 

And through the dust, if you will look, 
You may see splendid things! 


® & 
THE MILESTONE. 


O, I don’t mean that, doctor.” The 
young man’s frank blue eyes met the 
eyes of the older man over the row of 
glass-stoppered bottles. ‘‘I believe in 
God, and I think it’s a good thing to 
pray. But we mustn’t expect too much. 

No one knows better than you do, doctor, how 

everything would be upset if God answered peo- 

ple’s prayers as many of them profess to believe 

He will.” 

The doctor took up one of the bottles and scanned 
the label reflectively. “Something like forty years 
ago,” he said, “a slender lad knelt beside a mile- 
stone on the public road, and prayed God to give 
himahome. He had tramped the whole summer, 
working a few days for a farmer here and there, 
and the slush of the first snowfall soaked through 
the knees of his shabby trousers as he crouched 
there beside the milestone. His childhood had 
been neglected, and he knew very little about 
prayer, but the white stone reminded him of an 
altar he had seen in a picture at one of the farm- 
houses, and he felt moved to pray. 

“The boy felt more hopeful after he had prayed. 
A little later he stopped at a low, cottage house 
and asked for supper and a night’s lodging. He 
was surprised beyond measure when the motherly 
woman who answered his knock burst into tears 
and put her arm round his thin shoulders as she 
led him to the waiting supper table. 

“Exactly a year before, this mother had been 
bereaved of her only son, and while her thoughts 
were busy with her grief she opened the door and 
saw a face that, as she fancied, resembled the 
face of her lost boy. The resemblance was prob- 
ably slight, but it got Alton Kerr such a home as 
a friendless lad seldom finds. He was in college 
when I knew him, and later entered the ministry. 
The religious bent of his life was determined 
solely by that episode of the milestone. 

“It may be that all this would have happened if 
the boy hadn’t prayed at all. Loving parents do 
not give their children merely the things they ask 
for. On the other hand, in this case, God, without 
upsetting anything, could have influenced two 
minds toward just this result. The boy passed 
four roads that afternoon, any one of which he 
might have taken. He passed a score of farm- 
houses where he might have asked for shelter. 
Had he found a week’s employment at any of 
them he might never have seen the widow, and he 
certainly would not have met her when her heart 
was softened by the memory of her grief. 

“Perhaps the whole affair can be explained in 
terms of cold psychology, but I prefer the words 
of the old hymn: 














**God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.”’ 


& & 
BORN A LADY. 


HE triple-chinned woman with her ex- 
pensive hat awry paused breathless at 
the end of her tirade; the policeman 
who had climbed in beside the chauffeur 
told him to go ahead; the taxicab con- 
veying the bandaged man who had been 

knocked down disappeared round the corner; the 

crowd that had gathered like magic at the accident 
began to dissolve. Louise turned a shocked face 
upon her companion. 

“And that was Belle Bingham!” she gasped. 
“Looking like that, and shouting like that, and 
making a horrid scene after she’d just missed 
causing a tragedy. Did you hear-her scream to 
the chauffeur to keep right on? And then rave at 
the policeman for arresting her? That termagant! 
Madge, I can’t believe what [ saw or what I heard. 
Belle Bingham was born a lady.” 

“No,” dissented Margaret. “She was born to 
the environment and traditions that should have 
made her a lady, but a lady isn’t born ready-made. 
There are helps and hindrances, inherited apti- 
tudes and handicaps, but in the end the qualities 
that make a lady are personally acquired and 
cultivated, and sometimes personally forfeited. 
You’ve been so much away, Louise, you’re natu- 
rally startled at the change; but the rest of us 
have seen Belle changing. 

“She was always spoiled at home, you know, for 
she used to be considered delicate, and she was 
high-tempered and willful. Then she was left an 
orphan early—with all that money. She married 
unwisely, a handsome good for nothing; but he 
was rather fond of her and devoted to the children. 
He didn’t go really wrong till her tantrums drove 
him from the house. He’s a maudlin wreck some- 
where out West now, steeped in tipsy tears for his 
little boys. Belle’s old friends left her one by one 
and she took up with new ones; at first merely gay 
and frothy, later of the ‘sporty,’ vulgarly ostenta- 
tious kind. In their company she hardened and 
coarsened, until at last, as you saw, she lost even 
the outward semblance of a lady.” 

“It’s horrible!” cried Louise. 

“Yes; yet perhaps for us and for our daughters 
it is well to realize strongly once in a while that 
neither the graces, the pretty manners, the out- 
ward refinement, nor the acquaintance with society 

















are the essential thing. Girls born into families 
of refinement and good traditions are likely to 
accept them as sufficient; and to think that vul- 
garity, violence, callousness, brutality, only occur 
among a different order of people. They’re not 
snobs, necessarily; life simply looks that way. 
Now I want my Jessie to understand that it isn’t 
so. Being a lady in the real sense depends mainly 
on two things: self-control and consideration for 
others. Whoever lets slip those two essentials is 
in danger of sinking to be something very differ- 
ent. Just as soon as 1 get home I shall tell Jessie 
what we have seen.” 

“You are right,” Louise agreed. “But I’m sorry, 
sorry! There was a Belle I used to like when you 
and I and she were girls together.” 


e ® 


A ZEPPELIN PASSES. 


"Toran have been many graphic descriptions 
of darkened London awaiting the Zeppelins ; 
many, too, of the actual arrival of the aérial 
raiders. But Mr. Alfred Ollivant, the novelist, in 
“The House on the Cliff,” makes the anticipation, 
the coming and the passing of a Zeppelin through 
a little coastland village of England a picture 
more striking and memorable than any—perhaps 
because in the telling his sense neither of moder- 
ation, of humor nor of beauty failed him. 

A few minutes after he had gone to his room the 
first night of his stay, his host, the colonel, came 
up and knocked. 

“You’re showing a streak of light through the 
curtains,” he said anxiously. ‘Do you mind if I 
arrange them?” He stood on a-chair and made 
certain delicate adjustments, setting to work as a 
dressmaker goes about to fit alady’s gown. “They 


| fine you ten pounds for the first offense,” he said, 


his mouth full of pins. “The occupant of the room 
pays,” he added with quiet gusto, “not the owner. 
And for a second offense you do time.” 

“All through the winter our lights were the colo- 
nel’s hobby, his anxiety and delight. He was 
terribly thorough. From bathroom, lavatories, 
passages and holes the bulbs were removed to 
guard visitors against temptation and servants 
against carelessness. You washed in the dark, 
and you said good-by to your friends by the light 
of the moon. And every night, when the blinds 
were down and the curtains drawn, the colonel 
went his rounds, ... And if, about the hour of 
dark, you went into one of the seaward rooms, you 
would be pretty sure to be greeted by a spectral 
voice from the ceiling, ‘I’m not very happy about 
this curtain,’ ... and you would be aware of a 
gaunt and vulture-like figure perched on a table or 
a chair, safety pin in mouth, adjusting a chink.” 

But when at last a Zeppelin came, it came by day. 

“It was a February afternoon of the fairest,” 
says Mr. Ollivant. 

“I was slowly climbing the last hill home when 
of a sudden I was aware of I knew not what. 

“Some primeval instinct warned me to beware. 

“TI stood with ears alert, and sniffed. 

“There was a faint, strange smell in the air, and 
a faint, far humming. 

“T looked seaward. Nothing was visible but a 
remote destroyer. I gazed up into the heavens. 
Not a speck darkened the distant blue. Then a 
man on the crest of the hill, fifty yards above me, 
a woman at his side, cried suddenly: 

“There she goes!’ 

“T looked again. And sheer overhead I caught 
a flash and sparkle. It was infinitely far, a part 
of the blue; as if a tiny patch of heaven had sud- 
denly crystallized. 

“For a moment I was astounded. The loveli- 
ness of that remote and shining something, on 
whose underwings the westering sun was beating 
up, possessed and dazzled me... . 

“There was a Bang! bang! bang! and out of 
the green hillside across the valley, two hundred 
yards away, suddenly spurted great mushrooms of 
smoke, one after another. Bang! bang! bang! 
and one of the houses skirmishing on the outskirts 
of the town was enveloped in a dirty cloud. 

“*Take cover!’ cried a fierce, authoritative voice 
near by. 

“The man on the crest, who was lame, limped 
swiftly into his house, the woman scuttling before 
him. I was left on the bare road, conscious of that 
fatal and beautiful thing poised plumb overhead. 
I dared not look up. Were I to do so, the falling 
bomb would surely catch me in the face! and I 
preferred to take it in the neck. 

“I made for the house opposite; it was empty 
and locked. 

“Then the lame man came running out. 
in here, sir!’ he called. 

“But it was all over. And the creature from 
another world was flying homeward in the light of 
the sinking sun, the smoke of its handiwork pur- 
suing it leisurely across the waters in pillars of 
soot.” 


‘Come 
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EPHRAIM AND THE SUGAR. 


READER of The Companion sends us this 
A amusing story of a camping experience in 
Yellowstone Park: 

We were encamped on the lower end of a small 
plateau near Old Faithful Inn. The wooded slopes 
of mountains rose about us on three sides. At the 
foot of the slope on the fourth side was the Old 
Faithful geyser. At the upper end of the plateau 
a mountain torrent came rushing down from the 
heights above. There it divided and flowed in 
smooth, broad streams on both sides of our en- 
campment. These streams met again just below 
us and went tumbling down into Firehole River. 

In our party we had an experienced camper 
and mountain guide. At his suggestion we built a 
huge camp fire and collected wood enough to keep 
it going all night. At the upper end of the camp- 
ing grounds were a party of two women and a 
man, none of whom had ever before camped in 
the open; they did not care to go to the trouble of 
building a fire. 

After supper I went over and told the tenderfeet 
that bears would surely steal their food if they did 
not have a fire; but they laughed and told me that 
no bear could ford the stream. At bedtime, how- 
ever, the man rolled up in a blanket under their 
wagon, with the axe handy and their sugar and 
pork in bags under his head. 

I was awake at two o’clock and got up to put 
some fuel on our fire. As I did so, I noticed a 
bear circling our fire. He raised his head at the 
upper end of the camp, sniffed the air, and went 
lumbering over toward our neighbors. I watched 
him circle our friends’ wagon, and then as he 
scented the meat go boldly after it. In doing so 
he had to crouch down beneath the wagon and 
crawl over the prostrate body of the sleeping man, 
who waked to find a bear astride him. Of course 
he screamed for help at the top of his voice. 

The bear tried to rise and run away, but the 





wagon pole caught him in the back. Next he tried 
to back out, but he brought up against a wagon 
wheel. Finding his retreat cut off in that direc- 
tion, he started forward over the tenderfoot, who 
all the time kept yelling and squirming about in 
desperate attempts to escape. In his struggling 
he burst the sugar sack. The bear at once lost 
all interest in getting away, sat down squarely on 
top of the man, and proceeded to enjoy his repast. 

By this time the women were aroused and tried 
to drive off the bear with clubs; but except for a 
growl or two he paid no attention to them. 

Catching several burning poles from the fire, I 
ran over and poked the brands at him until he 
consented to make off, not, however, until he had 
seattered all the sugar over the ground; and as 
he went he took a ham with him. 

A very crestfailen camper then crawled out from 
under his wagon and started a fire with my brands. 
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THE “DEMOLOGOS ”— PRE- 
DREADNAUGHT. 


Te first man of war that was run by steam 
was not one of Britannia’s fleet-that “rules 
the waves,” but an American ship, designed 
by Robert Fulton for the use of the American navy 
during the War of 1812. 

The craft he designed corresponded most nearly, 
perhaps, to an unprotected gunboat or monitor, 
In addition to boilers that were to supply steam 
for the first time to a fighting ship, she was fitted 
with furnaces in which to heat the shot before 
firing them. In addition to her thirty 32-pounders, 
she was to carry four guns, two forward and two 
aft, to be hung over bow or stern, in order to 





THE “ DEMOLOGOS.” 


discharge heavy shot into the side of an enemy 
well below the water line. She was to be fitted 
with pumps and pipes through which boiling-hot 
water might be hurled upon the decks and into 
the ports of the adversary. ‘She will be the most 
formidable fighting ship ever constructed,” wrote 
Mr. Fulton. ; 

There were plenty of scoffers, but Madison ap- 
proved of the plan, and in March, 1814, Congress 
appropriated some $320,000 tq build such a boat. 
Before June had passed, the keel had been laid in 
the New York yards of Adam and Noah Brown. On 
October 29th, the vessel was launched in view of 
enthusiastic crowds of people. As she slid into the 
water she was christened Demologos, which classic 
name the designer himself had chosen, apparently 
in the belief that it meant “Defender of the People.” 

The Demologos rested on two keels, separated 
from end to end by a canal fifteen feet wide and 
sixty-six long. A great water wheel revolved in the 
space between. The gun deck was protected bya 
bulwark four feet ten inches thick of solid timber, 
pierced by portholes to enable her 32-pounders to 
fire red-hot shot. Her draft was 2475 tons. 

Small wonder that England was terrified when 
she learned of this startling naval innovation! One 
of the London journals, whose agent in New York 
viewed the matter rather hysterically, gave this 
highly imaginative account of the Demologos under 
the caption, ‘‘Terror of the Seas”: “Length of 
deck, 300 feet; breadth, 200 feet; thickness of 
sides, 13 feet, of alternate oak plank and cork 
wood; carries 44 guns, four of which are 100- 
pounders, the quarter-deck and forecastle guns 
being 44-pounders. Further to annoy an enemy 
attempting to board her, she can discharge 100 
gallons of boiling water a minute, and, by mech- 
anism, brandish 300 cutlasses with the utmost reg- 
ularity over her gunwales; works also an equal 
number of iron pikes of great length, dashing them 
from her sides with prodigious force and with- 
drawing them every quarter of a minute.” 

But this marvelous and dreaded vessel never 
faced an English foe. She made three trial trips, 
establishing a “‘record” of fifty-three miles in eight 
and a third hours without her armament, and of 
five and a half miles an hour when fully fitted! 

The Demologos was never put into commission. 
She was sent to the navy yard at Brooklyn, and 
there, for fourteen years, the ‘‘Terror of the Seas” 
served as an unarmed, inoffensive receiving ship. 

The end came on a June evening in 1829, and it 
was as sudden and mysterious as it was tragic. 
There were visitors aboard, when there came an 
explosion, and the Demologos lay a ruined and 
blackened wreck, with twenty-five dead upon the 
decks that had never before been stained with 
blood. So much the official reports tell, but they 
throw no light on the cause of the catastrophe. 
Such was the end of the world’s first steam battle- 
ship. 
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THE PROFIT WITHOUT THE RISK. 


HE real-estate agent was driving round town 

with a prospective buyer and trying to inter- 

est him in a certain piece of land. The agent 
had shown the same man several pieces of prop- 
erty for sale below current prices, and was begin- 
ning to think that he would never buy, no matter 
how tempting the offer might be. 

Finally, the agent, exasperated at his client’s 
faultfinding, said to him, ‘‘Well, Mr. Bickering, 
you don’t want to buy anything. I don’t expect 
to sell you anything, no matter how good it is or 
how low the price.” 

“T’ll buy something good. You show me a real 
ae, and you can sell it to me,’’ replied Bick- 
ering. 

“T have already shown you half a dozen good 
bargains, and I don’t believe you would buy a dead- 
sure cinch for a big immediate profit. I'll prove it 
to you right now. Here, I’ll sell you this silver 
dollar for ninety cents.” 

Bickering took the dollar, examined it on both 
sides, “hefted” it in his hand, and asked, “Is it a 
good dollar?” 

“Of course it is a good dollar,” replied the agent. 


| these wounded men. 





“It’s not even scratched, as you can see. It is 
almost fresh from the mint.” 

“Well, 1 hardly think I want it,” answered 
Bickering. 

“Til tell you what I’ll do,” interrupted the agent. 
“I'll sell you that dollar for seventy-five cents. 
There is a_ thirty-three-and-one-third-per-cent 
profit for you at once.” 

Bickering examined the dollar again very closely, 
sounding it and “‘hefting’’ it repeatedly, asked 
several more questions, and finally handed it back 
to the agent, saying: 

“Well, youcan keep this and give me the twenty- 
five cents.” 
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THREE LINCOLN STORIES. 


ANY of the stories told about Lincoln at 
M the Illinois bar represent him in any- 

thing but a dignified light. But they are a 
part of the character of the man, says Mr. Francis 
F. Browne in “The Every Day Life of Abraham 
Lincoln,” and should be kept in remembrance 
wherever there is reason to suppose they are gen- 
uine. Besides, they are usually full of irresistible 
humor. Such an incident is told by the Hon. 
Lawrence Weldon, Lincoln’s old friend and legal 
associate in Llinois. 

“TIT can see him now,” says Judge Weldon, 
“standing in the corner of the old court room, and, 
as I approached him with a paper I did not under- 
stand, saying, ‘Wait until I fix this plug for my 
gallus, and 1 will pitch into that like a dog at a 
root.’ While speaking, he was busily engaged in 
trying to connect his suspender with his trousers 
by making a ‘plug’ perform the function of a 
button.” Lincoln liked old-fashioned words, and 
never failed to use them if they could be sustained 
as proper. Very likely he never came to use the 
newer and more t word, “‘suspenders.” 

On a certain trial Lincoln appeared against his 
friend, Judge Logan. It was a suit between two 
farmers who had had a disagreement over a horse 
trade. On the day of the trial, Mr. Logan, having 
bought a new shirt open in the back with a huge 
standing collar, dressed himself in extreme haste, 
and put on the shirt with the bosom at the back, a 
linen coat concealing the blunder. He dazed the 
jury with his “horse” knowledge; and as the day 
was sultry, he took off his coat and “summed up” 
in his shirt sleeves. Lincoln, sitting behind him, 
took in the situation, and when his turn came he 
said: . 
“Gentlemen, Mr. Logan has been trying to make 
you believe he knows more about a horse than 
those honest old farmers who are witnesses. Now, 
gentlemen, I submit to you” (here he lifted Logan 
out of his chair and turned him with his back to 
the jury and the crowd, at the same time flapping 
up the enormous standing collar), “what depend- 
ence can you place on his horse knowledge when 
he has not sense enough to put on his shirt?” 

Roars of laughter followed, and the jury promptly 
gave the verdict to Lincoln. 

The preceding incident recalls another, in which 
Lincoln figures as a horse trader. He and a cer- 
tain judge once fell to bantering each other about 
trading horses; and it was agreed that the next 





‘morning at nine o’clock they should make a trade, 


the horses to be unseen up to that hour, under a 
forfeit of twenty-five dollars. At the hour ap- 
pointed the judge came up, leading the sorriest- 
looking specimen of a nag ever seen. In a few 
minutes Lincoln was seen approaching with a 
wooden sawhorse on his shoulders. Great were 
the shouts and the laughter of the crowd; and 
these increased when Lincoln, surveying the 
judge’s animal, set down his sawhorse and ex- 
claimed, “‘Well, judge, this is the first time I ever 
got the worst of it in a horse trade!” 
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THE DEED OF A COMRADE. 


PATHETIC ineident that occurred in a mil- 
A itary hospital in Vienna is told by a corre- 
spondent of the New York Sun, who says: 

All sorts of queer motives and ambitions sway 
Some do not so much regret 
dying from their wounds as they do dying without 
any decoration, any official recognition of their 
valor. 

One soldier, a simple private, confided to a 
nurse a few days before he died of a wound in his 
head that his fiancée, at home in a Styrian village, 
was “so odd.” She had told him before he left for 
the war that he need not come back unless he 
returned with the medal for bravery, for otherwise 
she would not marry him. He had done his best, 
he told the nurse, and had certainly been no’ 
coward, but, as luck would have it, the bullet had 
struck him before he had a chance to distinguish 
himself. 

“And now, you see,” he concluded, “I am dying, 
and have nothing to show for it.”’ 

The nurse told me that the soldier in the next 
bed overheard the whole of this tale, and when 
the poor dying fellow was asleep he put his own 
bravery medal on the other’s counterpane. When 
the boy awakened, it was not hard to convince him 
that it had just been awarded to him, and a few 
hours later he breathed his last—with a smile on 
his face. 
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A BACKWOODS CROESUS. 


EALTH is variously estimated in different 
W parts of the country. “Bud” Bowers had 
grown to manhood in one of the most 
inaccessible communities in southern Missouri. 
Wearying at last of the monotony of his life, he 
grew eager to leave the hills. His father, who was 
a hunter and trapper of much local renown, stoutly 
opposed him. 

“But what chanct has a young fella got to git 
ahead here, I’d like to know?” gloomily demanded 
“Bud.” 

“What chanct?”’ ejaculated his father. “Why, 
jest look at me,son. When I fust come here from 
Kaintucky I didn’t have nothin’—not nothin’. 
And jest look at me now—I got nine dawgs!” 
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THE PHILADELPHIA CURFEW. 


HE transcontinental tour of the Liberty Bell, 
when it was taken to the Panama- Pacific 
Exposition, occasionally revealed a confusion 
of ideas about United States history on the part of 
the observers. Everybody’s Magazine offers the 
remark of an Englishman as the bell made its 
triumphal progress through Los Angeles. 
Removing his hat in solemn respect, he turned 
to his companion. “But—I say, old chap,” he ex- 


postulated in puzzled disappointment, ‘why don’t 
they have the lady clinging to the clapper?” 
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Breakfast Menu. 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. 


ORANGE 
(THAT'S THE BIG, ROUND WORLD) 


PORRIDGE 
(THAT'S THE LAND) 


MILK AND SUGAR 
(ARE THE SEA) WITH 


SALT 
(THAT IS THE SAND) 


BACON 
(Is THE WORK TO DO) 


MARMALADE 
(1s PLAY) 


BREAD 
(IS ALL THE OTHER THINGS) 


AND THUS I START THE DAYT 











“ BILLY” SAT ON THE STEP TO THINK IT OVER. 


When “Billy” Went 
Fishing. 
By Dorothy French Newbury. 


ILLY”’ Harrison sat on the back step 

and idly dabbled her fingers in the 

bowl that held her pet fish. Her 
name, you will understand, was not really 
Billy,—it was June Cornelia Harrison,—but 
Billy seemed better to fit a girl who liked to 
run races and climb trees and throw stones. 
Blanco, the white cat, and Cicero, the black 
eat, were basking in the morning sunshine 
with her. Miss Tampa, her doll, was lying 
neglected on the step beside her. 

The group made a pretty picture, but Billy 
was thinking of quite another picture—that of 
her brothers, John and Oliver, fishing in 
Bowker Brook, a mile or more beyond the 
village. They had gone off without her early 
in the morning, and Billy had said, ‘‘Oh, 1 





wish I were a boy!’’ so many times that she 
was tired of it. So she sat on the step to 
think it over. : 

Suddenly she jumped to her feet. ‘‘I’ll go, 
anyway !’’ shecried. ‘‘It isn’t fair for the boys 
to have all the fun of a Saturday holiday !’’ 

Blanco and Cicero watched Billy leave the 
yard and start down the road. Then they 
curled up for a nap in the sun. Miss Tampa 
was already sound asleep. 

Billy knew the way well enough, but she 
made up her mind to take a short cut across 
the fields and through the woods. It would 
save a lot of time. 

She had climbed several fences and was far 
from the road, with no houses in sight, when 
she had her adventure. The place was a 
valley well shut in by hills, with a few trees 
here and there. It looked as if it might be a 
pasture, but Billy could see nothing to frighten 
her when she climbed the fence, and so she hur- 
ried on. The brook where her brothers were 
fishing must be in the woods just over the hills. 

Strange noises behind her made her turn 
sharply. 

‘*Hogs!’? she said aloud. 
them !’” 

Perhaps the hogs understood what she said. 
Anyway, they began to grunt more loudly and 
to run toward her. One brief look showed 
Billy that the fence on the farther side of the 
pasture was not far away, and toward it she 
dashed as fast as her feet would carry her. 
Then she stopped as suddenly as she had 
started, for there were half a dozen hogs 
between her and the fence ; and they, too, had 
seen her and were running to meet her. 

Perhaps the hogs thought that she had come 
to feed them, or it may be that they just 
wanted to be friendly, but Billy did not feel 
like waiting to see. Her quick eye showed 
her only one way to safety—a scrubby tree 
close at hand. Up into the branches of that 
tree she scrambled faster than she had ever 


‘*How I hate 


climbed before, while with many grunts the | 
hogs gathered at the foot of it and looked up | 


at her with little red eyes. 

**O dear!’’ cried Billy. 
Go away, you horrid pigs, go away!’’ 

In a little while most of the hogs went away, 
but three or four stayed under the tree. The 
very largest one lay down close to the trunk 
and went to sleep. The others rooted in the 
grass and leaves near by. Every few minutes 
they stopped and looked up at Billy. 

Billy’s perch seemed comfortable enough at 
first, but before long she got very tired of it. 
Would those hogs never go away? A long 
time passed. Billy knew it must be noon, or 
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A Brave Boy. 
By Harriet Sutherland. 


Oh, little Tommy Tryon 
Is a hero of renown; 
“He’s braver than a lion!” 
They tell us in the town. 


For one day Tommy Tryon 
Arose at early dawn, 

And kicked a dandelion 
That was roaring on the lawn! 





later. Several times she shouted ; but the hills 
threw back an echo that she was almost as 
much afraid of as she was of the hogs, although 
she knew that it was foolish to feel that way. 

At last all the hogs wandered off except the 
big one that wag asleep right at the foot of 
the tree. 

‘The way to the fence is clear,’’ thought 
Billy, ‘‘if I can only slip down without waking 
up that old hog!’’ 

She tried to slide down the trunk very care- 
fully, but the big hog opened its eyes and 
grunted, and she climbed quickly back to her 
perch. After a time another plan came to her. 
She crawled out on a low branch just as far 
as she could go, then quietly let herself down 
until she hung by her hands. The old hog 
seemed sound asleep. She let go and dropped 
to the ground. But her dress had caught on 
a twig, and she pitched headlong into the soft 
dirt where the hogs had been wallowing. She 
was not hurt, but what a sight she was! 

Then how she ran! The hogs saw her and 





‘*What am I to do? | 


came running again, with many grunts and 
| squeals; but this time she beat them to the 
| fence and scrambled breathlessly over it. Here 

again her dress got a bad rent, and she bruised 
| one of her bare knees. 

But she was safe at last, and by a roundabout 
way she reached the road once more and limped 
| sadly home. _ Her mother met her at the door. 

‘*June Cornelia Harrison! What have you 
been into this time?’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Here 
it is the middle of the afternoon, and we have 
been worried to death !’’ 

‘*Well, you see, I started to go fishing with 
the boys,’’ began Billy. 

**Come right in and change your clothes and 
have a bath,’’ said her mother. ‘‘You can 
tell me all about it later.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ agreed Billy, ‘‘and then I’m going to 
play with Blanco and Cicero and Miss Tampa. 
The boys can fish a week for all I care!’’ 








HE Princess Gerda was 

ten years old, yet she 
had never done a useful 
thing! Not one thing! But 
you could hardly blame her, 
because she had never had a 
chance todoanything. Every 
time she turned round she 
found a servant waiting right 
beside her to foresee what she 
wanted, and to get it or do it for her. 





But it 
troubled her father, the king, to see his little 
daughter growing up so helpless. 

One afternoon when the king had come in 
from hunting and was sitting before the blazing 
fire in the castle hall, Gerda nestled against 
his shoulder and said, ‘‘Father, in just one 


week you will have a 
birthday. I should like 
to give you something 
that you want more than 
anything else. Tell me, 
what shall it be??? 

Her father smiled. 

‘*T think,’? he said 
thoughtfully, ‘‘that I 
should like something 
that you had made for 
me better than anything 
else in the world.’’ 

‘‘O father,’’ cried 
Gerda in great disap- 
pointment, ‘‘you know 
that I can’t make anything! But I will buy 
you a beautiful present, if you will only tell 
me what you want. ’’ 

But the king shook his head. ‘‘I should 
like something that you had made for me.’’ 

They sat a long time in front of the great 
fireplace. The king told Gerda stories of his 
hunt in the forest that lay behind the castle, 
and Gerda told him of her doings through the 
day. One of the big hunting dogs lay on the 
floor beside their chair and looked up at every 
sound of his master’s voice. So they talked 
until it was supper time, but all the while 
Gerda was thinking hard about the king’s 
birthday and how she could make him a gift 
that would please him. 

Gerda was discouraged. She wished to give 
him just what he wanted, but she had never 
made anything in her life. She had never been 
taught to make anything. At last she decided 
to go down to the inn on the edge of the forest 





















and talk it over with old Dame Emma, who 
had been the king’s nurse when he was a 
little boy. Now she and her husband kept 
the inn. Gerda knew that Dame Emma 
could help her if anyone could ; so she called a 
servant and ordered her little white pony to 
be saddled. Soon she was riding down the 
road that led to the inn. 

Dame Emma greeted her fondly, and when 
they had gone inside Gerda told her what 
errand had brought her there. 

‘tT wish to give my 
father a birthday gift 
that he will like better 
than anything else, ’’ 
she said, ‘‘but he will 
have nothing except 
what I myself make. 
What shall Ido? I can- 
not make anything. ’’ 

Dame Emma looked 
serious. It was a hard 
problem. She put her 
finger to her forehead 
and thought. At last 
she snapped her fingers 
and her eyes twinkled. 

‘*Tell me, quick !’’ cried Gerda. ‘‘You have 
thought of something that I can make?’’ 

Dame Emma whispered in her ear. Gerda 
looked puzzled for a moment, and then she 
clapped her hands. 

“Oh, it will be just the thing!’’ she said. 
‘*But he will never believe I made it.’’ 

During the next week Gerda rode to the inn 
on the edge of the forest every morning and 
stayed two or three hours. What she had 
planned for her father’s birthday was a great 
secret. : 

The week was soon up, and the end of 
it brought the great occasion. Beautiful gifts 
poured in—gifts from all over the kingdom, 
wonderful, costly, everything that the king’s 
heart could wish for. But Gerda gave him 
only a birthday kiss, nor brought any gift, 
nor made any apology for not bringing one. 

Late that afternoon the king went hunting, 
as, indeed, he did every afternoon; and he 


THE KING'S BIRTHDAY GIFT 
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stopped with his attendants at Dame Emma’s 
inn, as was his habit, for the fresh air 
always made him hungry. 

‘*T am nearly famished, Dame Emma,’’ 
said the king, as the old woman bowed low 
and waited. ‘‘There is a most savory odor 
about the place. What have you cooking?’’ 

‘*A fine mutton stew, Your Majesty,’’ said 
Dame Emma, while the king joy- 
fully pourided the table with his fist. 

**Good !’? he cried. ‘‘Right now 
I would rather have a mutton stew 
than anything else in the world. 
Bring it on.’’ 

The king did not see the twinkle 
in Dame Emma’s eye as she curt- 
sied again and left the room. In a 
moment she returned bearing a bow] of 
steaming mutton stew, which she placed 
before the king. Back and forth she 
trotted between the kitchen and the big 
hall of the inn, carrying other bowls of 
stew, until all were served. And how 
they ate! 

In a little while the king called for 
another serving, and again all the bowls 
were filled. 

The king had almost emptied his 
bowl the second time, and was about 
to push it from him with a sigh of 
satisfaction, when his spoon struck 
against something hard that gave forth 
a tinkling sound. He looked quickly 
down, then gave a cry of surprise. 
From the bottom of the bowl he lifted 
a tiny gold circlet—a ring such as only a 
princess of the realm could wear! 

Staring at it in amazement, he 
cried : 

‘‘Dame Emma, how comes this ring 
in the stew? What does it mean?’’ 

A figure appeared in the doorway 
of the kitchen—not the stout 
figure of Dame Emma, but 
that of a laughing girl in a big 
apron, a girl whose yellow hair 
almost swept the floor as she 
made her bow before him. 

































‘*Tt means, dear father, that 
your daughter has made you a 
birthday gift that you wanted 
more than anythingelse. Did 
you not just say so?’’ 

A roar of laughter went up 
to the smoky ceiling of the 
old inn. The king caught up 
the little Gerda, apron and all, 
and swung her almost to the 
great timbers overhead as he kissed her. 

‘*Surely you have given me more than that,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I believe you’ve given me a useful 
little daughter.’’ 


ORAWINGS BY WALT HARRIS 
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Parents : 


LOOK AHEAD 


D° you want to think of your child’s feet 
all bent and twisted and suffering— 
with corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, fallen 
arches, callouses, etc. — like most grown 
people’s? That’s what they will be if you 
allow them to wear narrow, pointed, bone- 
bending shoes, 

Let them grow up in good-looking, right- 
shaped Educators. Then they will xever 
have to learn such foot ills! 

Educators on your own feet will let Na- 
ture relieve you of your shoe errors. 

Today —send for ** Bent Bones Make 
Frantic Feet,’’ a book of startling facts by 
orthopaedic experts. 

RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 18 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Rice & Hutchins EDUCATOR SHOE 
“Lets the Feet Grow as they Should" 


Rice & Hutchins 


DUCATOR 
SHOE®) 


Uniess branded thus on the 
sole it is NOT an Educator. 
Be sure to look for this mark. 


Educat 
nd Lhe Men” 




















Pants for 
Infants 


How plainly the little 
ones express their 
preference, their de- 
light in the soft, sooth- 
ing, non-heating, non-chafng OMO 
Pants. Waterproof, washable, du- 
rable. Ask your dealer for OMO 
Pants, plain or lace trimmed, 25c 
to $1.00. 


Use OMO Bibs and Crib Sheets of OMO Sanitary 
Sheeting or OMO Rubber Sheeting. Send us your 
dealer's name and receive our important Baby Booklet. 


THE OMO MFG. CO. 
56 Walnut Street, Middletown, Conn. 


Makers of the celebrated OMO Dress Shields. 































When the 
4 game is tied a 
good racket helps 
to win. But why pay 
double prices for a good 
racket when we offer such splendid 
a ooh on rackets + nd other sport- a 
s for boys, is an own wu 
os portin ‘goods fr * Tan 
describes 





jWihd Ye dept. GBsi2 


New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Fort Worth, 
Portland, Ore. 
Write house most convenient to you 


5Oc. Trial Offer for 1Oc. 


Best Kodak Developing. Any size roll, 10c. Six 
prints free with first roll. Or, send six negatives, 
any size, and 10c. (stamps) for six prints. 8x 10 en- 
largements, 25c. Kodaks and Supplies. Price list free. 


ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY, 31 West Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 














“TO ARMS, CITIZENS!” 


AVE you ever heard the inspiring strains of 
H the “Song of the Army of the Rhine”? Have 
you ever thrilled to the splendid chorus 
when an assembly of patriots, springing to their 
feet, have sung with full hearts and voices the 
famous battle song of their fatherland? 

If you have, you will not forget the moment; 
but you may not recognize the song under its first 
official title. For it is not the “Watch on the 
Rhine,” or any other song of Germany, but, oddly 
enough, the national hymn of France, the “Mar- 
seillaise.” It was written and composed by Claude 
Joseph Rouget de Lisle, a young French army 
captain and a musical amateur of some distine- 
tion, while he was staying in Strassburg, in 1792, 
on the eve of the proclamation of war. Strassburg, 
in Alsace, was then in France, and the Army of 
the Rhine was a French army. Forty-four years 
later Rouget de Lisle died; a captain still, having 
risen no higher in the profession of arms, and still 
known to his countrymen in general chiefly as the 
author of the “Marseillaise,” having never again 
risen as high in music or literature. 

If his fame, despite numerous other compositions 
more or less approved at the time by musicians and 
men of letters, rests on the *‘Marseillaise” alone, 
who will say that the ‘“‘Marseillaise” is not enough? 
If, as a soldier, he never attained promotion, it 
is pleasant to know that he possessed a higher 
than the ordinary soldierly courage. He dared 
to disapprove the excesses of his time, too often 
countenanced by his superiors; during the Terror 
he was a hunted fugitive in the Alsatian country- 
side, was seized and cast into prison, and was 
saved from the guillotine only by the fall of Robes- 
pierre. Rejoining the army, he was wounded by 
shrapnel at Quiberon, and not long afterwards 
retired, to devote himself to music and literature. 
His country pensioned him, but meagrely; he was 
never at ease in his affairs. He never married, 
having loved and lost in early youth a girl to 
whose memory he remained faithful. He Was 
buried at Choisy-le-Roi; it is only in this time of 
war and invasion, when Frenchmen once again 
are singing the “Marseillaise”’ along a battle front 
that scars their lovely land across from mountain 


boundary to sea, that his body was transferred to‘ 


Paris and entombed with national honors in the 
Hdtel des Invalides. 

The “Song of the Army of the Rhine” was trans- 
formed into the “ Marseillaise’” when, through 
friends of the author’s in Marseilles, it was pub- 
lished there shortly after its appearance in Strass- 
burg, and was immediately appropriated by the 
Revolutionary Battalion of Marseilles, who sang 
it all the way from Marseilles to Paris, in their 
march to the capital to help depose the king. 

Many historians have described that famous 
march of the “Reds of the Midi”; but all less viv- 
idly, and none with greater essential truthfulness, 
than the novelist, Félix Gras, in his story that 
bears their name. Through the mouth of the newly 
enlisted peasant lad, Pascalet, he voices the surg- 
ing patriotism, the new aspiration and exultation, 
with which the men of the Midi first heard and 
sang the great song that has since become the 
song of France: 

“The drums beat the quickstep, and off we 
marched, with the strength of God’s thunder in 
our bones. I sang away at the top of my voice. I 
felt as if I were borne away on wings! My voice 
rang out so loud that I heard nothing else. It 
seemed that my singing could be heard in Avig- 
non, in Marseilles, away even in my own home 
among the mountains at Malemort; and as if the 
whole round earth must hear the rattle of our 
drums, the thunder-like rumbling of our cannon, 
and our tremendous cry, ‘Aux armes, 

Aux armes!’ When the sun had sucked up the 
mists so that his sharp rays stung our necks like 
needles, we halted on the banks of some stream 
and ate our pittance of dry bread and garlic; but 
our halts were short. We were charged with 
God’s thunder, and the thought of our high duty 
drove us on.” 

& © 


THE FIRST JOB. 


ILLINGNESS and resourcefulness are 

W qualities that bring success in any walk of 

life. That Mr. 8. 8S. McClure possessed 

them is apparent from the interesting story of his 
first “job,” which he tells in his autobiography : 

My first application in Boston was made in 
accordance with an idea of my own. When I was 
publishing my “History of Western College Jour- 
nalism,” the Pope Manufacturing Company had 
given me an advertisement, and that seemed a 
kind of “connection.” Monday, July 3d, I took the 
street car in from Somerville, and got off at Scollay 
Square. From there I walked a considerable dis- 
tance up Washington Street to the offices of the 
Pope Manufacturing Company. I walked into 
the general office and said that I wanted to see 
the president of the company. 

I was taken in to Col. A. A. Pope, and told him 
by way of introduction that he had once given me 
an advertisement for a little book I had published. 
He said that he was sorry, but that they were not 
giving out any more advertising that year. I re- 
plied that I didn’t want any more advertising; 
that I had been a college editor, and now I was 
out of college and wanted a job. What I wanted 
was work, and I wanted it very badly. My ear- 
nestness made him look at me sharply. 

‘Willing to wash windows and scrub floors?” he 
asked. 

I told him that I was, and he turned to one of 
his clerks. “Has Wilmot got anyone yet to help 
him in the downtown rink?” heasked. The clerk 
said he thought not. 

“Very well,” said Colonel Pope, ‘‘you can go to 
the rink and help Wilmot out for to-morrow.” 

I went to the bicycle rink and found that what 
Wilmot wanted was a man to teach beginners how 
to ride. Now, I had never been on a bicycle in my 
life; I was in the predicament of the dog that 
had to climb a tree. In a couple of hours I had 
learned to ride, and was teaching other people. At 
the end of the week Colonel Pope sent for me and 
placed me in charge of the uptown rink on Wash- 
ington Street. Several days later he called me 
into his office and asked me if I could edit a maga- 
zine. I answered that I could edit a monthly, but 
that I could hardly manage a weekly. 

Then he told me that they were about to start a 
magazine, to be called the Wheelman, devoted to 
bicycling. I sent to Galesburg and got a file of 
the college paper I had edited, and later went to 
New York to arrange for material from the Cen- 
tury Company. The first number ofthe Wheelman 
came out in August, within two months after I 
had left college, and quite by accident I was the 
editor. 
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‘*‘Look! I’ve madea picture 
book! and the pictures are 


BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 











In a mileage test including the 
very best of other makes of 
bicycle tires, 


Vitalics ran more than three times 


the average mileage of the seven 
next best makes of tires— 


No other tire came within two 
thousand miles of the Vitalic 
record of eleven thousand miles. 


The Vitalic went ten thousand 
miles without a puncture and it 
made this distance on doth front 
and rear wheels, 


Boys—write for the free testing section. It 
shows how the Vitalic is made—the thick, pliable 
NON-SKID tread of highest quality rubber, the 
two plies of genuine motorcycle fabric frictioned 
with pure rubber, and the extra heavy live 
rubber inner tube 


And be sure to ask for Harold 
N. Baker’s story of his ride 
from Boston to San Francisco 
on one pair of Vitalics. 


Any wide awake boy who rides 
a bicycle will appreciate this: 
=| 





Canajoharie, New York 






















The OBJECT of Universal Film Econo- 
mizer attachment for cameras is to use 
all of film for exposures. RESULT is 
SEVEN pictures on SIX e3 film. 
Attached easily to any ordinary cam- 
=n. — for itself pag times over. 
Be economical! Order today. Price 
$1.00 ms dealers or by mail. State name 
of camera, film used and size. oney 
refunded 1 if not th 


Voigt Mfg. Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

















OLD TOWN CANO 
1546 Middle St. Old Town, Mains, U.S.A 


A WHITE SCOTCH COLLIE. The Dog for Boy or Man 


are bred to be of boys and girls at their play or on their tramps a the countryside. They 
ene companionship because they have been Bary ae up amongst children but have never been pam- 
pered. are Island ae and without artificial heat the sharp Wisconsin winters, They are conse- 
quently rugged, See, lithe, agile, | have true Collie intelligence and beauty. They make sympathetic 
companions for and app these qualities. Collies, indeed, embody all that is best 
in dog nature. Our came Collies come ~ be das of hold. Young ladies delight in 
their easy, graceful carriage. The aged find ae a comfort and solace. Adults know the sterling worth of 
their intelligence and faithfulness, and feel that the children are safe under their care, watchfulness and fearless 
protection. All of our owe oe pure pedigreed stock. They will raise $300.00 worth of puppies a year. We 
ship puppies anywhere in North America; in fact, two of our dogs have beén shipped to herd reindeer on the 
government preserve at Point vy heen Alaska, the most northern point in the American hemisphere. We have 
a few fine litters now ready. SEND FOR A LIST OF PUPPIES AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ISLAND WHITE COLLIE KENNELS, Dept. G, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 








































You May Try The 


New Companion 


Three Months Before 
You Decide 


The Three Months’ 
Free Trial Offer 


Every machine is sold subject to 
purchaser’s approval after three 
months’ trial. If, for any reason, 
you do not wish to keep the ma- 
chine, we will take it back at our 
expense and refund your entire 
remittance. No charge will be 
made for use during the trial. 


Many New 
Improvements 


In addition to the wonderful New 
Automatic Plate-Tension Release, 
the following inventions have 
also been recently adopted : 


NEW SHUTTLE EJECTOR, which lifts up one end of the shuttle, and 
permits of easy removal from the shuttle basket. 


STEEL PITMAN, with Ball-Bearing and Ball and Socket connections. 
Increases strength and easy running. 


SPRING HEAD-LATCH, which holds the head firmly in position, and 
renders easy access to under movement for oiling. New Recessed Drawer 
Pulls; no protruding knobs to catch and tear. 


Free Delivery ,2" al! freight charges to any railroad 


station in the United States. is Free 
Delivery Offer has saved our purc rs many thousands of dollars. 


We also warrant each Machine for twenty-five years. 
As originators of the one-profit, Factory- 
OUR LOW PRIC ES to-Home System over thirty years ago, 
we can save you a large amount through the purchase of a New Companion 
Sewing Machine. How all this is accomplished can best be told in our latest 
Illustrated Booklet, which is sent free to any inquirer. 





Only Machine in the World with 
the Wonderful New Automatic 
Plate- Tension Release. 








How to Find Out To get this information, write to the Sewing Machine Department, 

Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass., stating that you will be 
interested to receive further particulars concerning the New Companion Sewing Machine. 
If a New Companion has not been sent into your town, ask for our Special Introductory Offer. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 
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‘*Whenever you've 5 pen to spend, 
And want some real good candy; 

| Just buy some Necco Seal-packed Sweets, 
} You bet they're fine and dandy !"" 


Wes time you go 
on a picnic or a tramp 
take Necco candies along 
with you. They’re fresh, 
delicious and always guar 
anteed pure. 


Lots of different kinds to 
choose from, too, and so 
good they’ll simply make 


our mouth water. Lemon 

rops, Fruit Drops, Boston 
Baked Beans, Sweethearts, 
Necco and Hub Wafers. 
Just the very candies to take 
on an outing, and they’re 
all nicely packed in dust- 
proof wrappers. 


Be sure and always look 
for the famous Necco seal 
when buying confections— 
it means the best in over 
500 varieties of sweets. 


There are nine mouth- 
watering flavors in Necco 
and Hub Wafers—and 
they cost but a 
nickel, 











CHOICE OF 94 STYLES Golers sone 


famous line in. . nah ny cycles. There are yy 
) others, at factory prices m $11.96, 
otS.06, 31 76.5 wp. "there is Fy eas Bueyele for our 
ler, ata possible o our 
to-Rider na ag ” — 
ays— ane ne 


MARVELOUS OFFER 3°...‘ free tri: 

a — of bee agg or ay * We will rr “tt 
— without a cent 

Sepoett in See ‘This of offer absolutely genuine. 


WRITE TODAY ‘0% big cata! 
men and women, boys and 


jhowing 
a Fy line of _Deyeles for 
= — women, bo; prices 
a Lae <4 on bicycles, 
it’s 


ro ahaa = FIX 


free. 
TINS. ot COASTER — KE, tana whee at oe a= 
eq omen an wees ‘or cycles 
half usual prices. ~ a 
= in trade to be Cihied o out, 3 to ‘$e ca 
IDER AGENTS wanted in e ae i oem and 
emibi a a eames ‘oie model R® yor furnished b Do 
a bicycle, wee, A sund: —— you ow cat- 
ase and new special off Write 


MEAD CYCLE Co., ‘Dept. T-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Get this Assortment Bigger and bet- 
of Sane Fireworks Only $2: ter than ever. 
* ] Consists of 6 dandy 4% ft. tis- 
sue balloons, 60 Pcs Jap Torpe- 
does, 24 spit devils, 72 sparkler 
torches, 8 packs fire crackers, 2 
10c cansof colored fire,36snakes 
in grass, 20 bang salutes, pee 
Asst. Night fireworks and 3 st! 

of punk. A day’s sport for the —- 
poe § Worth $3 at = local store. 
also. uso, ORDER TODAY and be Prapared. 
Celebration Goods 10 cents. 

” Penal Novelty Mfg. Co. 

1800 Ella Street Cincinnati, 0) 


“Name-Qn” Knife 


‘THE blades are made of the famous “‘Car- 
Van-Steel,” the finest quality that money, 
skill and scientific methods can produce. 
Another distinguishing feature is that your 
name and address will be placed under a 
transparent handle—permanent evidence of 


ownership. 
No. 2106. Companion “Name-On” Knife. 
9 This Knife, 3% inches long, two blades, 
omnes 2S to Companion cubes wala tor Ly hs 
ered io tana anyw. ewe fe Tirecriptan United od ly _— 
When ordering, both write ed print the 


name and address to be inserted. Allow 
Several days’ delay in filling order. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


EMPERATURE AND LATITUDE.—In that 

corner of Asia in which the Turks stand in 
peril of being smashed between the Russian anvil 
and the British hammer there is a most extraor- 
dinary range of temperature within a stretch of 
country not longer than the State of California. 
At Erzerum, when the Russians stormed the city, 
the thermometer registered 22° F. below zero; yet 
barely eight hundred miles south, where the Brit- 
ish Mesopotamian force has its base, is one of the 
hottest places in the world. Thermometers on the 
British warships in the Persian Gulf have regis- 
tered 150° F. in the shade. Six hundred thousand 
square miles of the peninsula between the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea is still almost unknown ter- 
ritory, for the heat is so terrific that it has kept 
even the most intrepid explorers away. The 
severity of the winter in the neighborhood of Erze- 
rum is owing to the fact that the region is a plateau 
of an average height of six thousand feet above 
sea level. Southern Italy is in the same latitude 
as Erzerum, the French Riviera is two hundred 
and fifty miles farther north, and the Cornish coast 
at least seven hundred miles; but Cornwall gets 
the full benefit of the Gulf Stream. 














OLF SPIDERS.—The wolf spiders(Lycosidz) 

constitute a large family of many widely 
distributed species. Like a few other spider 
families, such as the crab spiders and the jumping 
spiders, they spin no web. They are ground 
dwellers, and, being very active runners, they stalk 
their victims and pounce on them. As their mode 
of living demands keen vision, nature has given 
them eight eyes. Two large ones and four small 
ones enable them to see what is in front of them 
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A WOLF SPIDER. 


and at the sides, and two other large eyes look 
upward and backward. The specimen shown in 
the accompanying illustration from the English 
Country Life was found on the shore of the Ottawa 
River, in eastern Ontario, where it lived in a 
tunnel, some inches deep, in the sand. It had 
been stung by a sand wasp and partly paralyzed, 
so that the finder was able to make this very 
remarkable photograph. An uninjured wolf spider 
is so alert and active that it makes a most diffi- 
cult subject. The wolf spiders are tremendous 
fighters; their lives are one continuous struggle, 
for they have many enemies, not the least of which 
is the sand wasp, which lays its eggs in the mother 
spider’s cocoon, and the larvz of which, on hatch- 
ing, feed on the eggs of the spider. 


OVIES” AND SURGERY. — Members of 

the New York County Medical Society 
recently witnessed a series of motion pictures of 
intricate surgical operations, intended to show 
medical students and doctors the latest methods 
and technique of leading surgeons. Since the 
pictures were taken within eight feet of the oper- 
ating table, every movement of the surgeons can 
be seen more clearly than is possible in a clinic 
amphitheatre, where the seats of the students are 
fifteen or twenty feet from the operating table. 
According to the New York Times, the accuracy 
and detail of the pictures are excellent. The films 
are entirely impersonal, for only the hands of the 
chief surgeon and his assistants appear. The 
series will not be shown in public, but duplicates 
will be kept in medical colleges and medical libra- 
ries. Eventually it may be possible for any sur- 
geon or student to get at short notice the film 
he needs to illustrate the details of an operation 
that he himself must perform without delay. 
Thus, when a leading surgeon of Berlin, Paris, 
London or New York invents a new and valuable 
method, the films will reproduce his procedure 
in any city of the world. 


SILENT SALESMAN.—Many manufacturers 

of machinery that is too heavy or too bulky to 
be sent for inspection to a prospective customer 
now give their traveling salesmen sets of motion 
pictures that show exactly how the machines work. 
According to the Engineering Magazine, the sales- 
men carry small, light motion-picture projectors 
that can be connected with the lighting circuit 
in the office of the customer. A blank wall serves 
for a screen. Since the motion picture is inde- 
pendent of the seasons, the salesmen can show a 
harvester at work in wintér or a seeder or planter 
in the fall. The films also help to overcome the 
instinctive opposition that many buyers of ma- 
chinery and equipment display toward new appa- 
ratus and new methods. Such men will not listen 
to the salesman or go to see the new machine in 
operation, but they will look at the motion pictures. 


FUTURE SUPPLY OF GASOLINE.—When 

the quantity of petroleum that can be obtained 
from the oil wells of the country begins to show 
signs of diminution, there will still be a virtually 
inexhaustible source of supply. It is the shale 
beds of Colorado, Utahand Wyoming. The United 
States Geological Survey estimates that in Colo- 
rado alone there is sufficient shale, in beds three 
or more feet thick, to yield twenty billion barrels 
of crude oil, from which at least two billion bar- 
rels of gasoline can be extracted. Bituminous 
shale is a clayey, flaky rock that contains hydro- 
carbons or bituminous materials. Heat changes 
them into crude oil, gasandammonia. The refined 
oil yields about ten per cent of gasoline, thirty-five 
per cent of kerosene, and a considerable quantity 
of paraffin. In Scotland they have extracted oil 
from shale for more than fifty years, but the 
average quantity of oil recovered from a ton of 
shale is much less than the amount our own 
shales would yield. The retail price of gasoline 
is now higher than it has ever been before. 
According to government figures, the total yearly 
output is about sixty-three million barrels, and, 
as it is estimated that only about nine hundred 
and thirty-four million barrels can be produced 
from the present sources, there is little prospect 
that the price will come down. 









MID-YEAR SIX 
$1325 Racine 


Racine 


30-Year Service 


John W. Bate, the efficiency 
engineer, has made the Mitchell 
a unique example of fine motor 
car engineering. 


It is a study for experts in 
its lightness and simplicity. It 
has 440 parts which are made 
of drop forgings, or of tough 
stamped steel. There is hardly 
a casting in it. 


Last season’s Mitchell—with a simi- 
lar chassis—was selected by 37 noted 


engineers as supreme in mechanical 
construction. All of these experts— 
men of nation-wide fame—selected the 
Mitchell for their personal car. Your 
Mitchell dealer has a list of them. 


All known records for road endurance 
have been excelled by the Mitchell, we 
think. Six Mitchell cars have already 
averaged 164,372 miles each. That’s 
more than 3o years of ordinary service. 
One has already covered 218,734 miles. 


Engineers have often said that such 
road service could never be attained 
in a Car. 


26 Needed Extras 


John W. Bate has also made this the 
model efficiency factory. All our new 
buildings — covering 45 acres— are 
designed for saving minutes. All our 
new machines—2092 of them—are 
designed to make parts for less than 
they are made elsewhere. 


In the past six years his efficiency 
methods have cut our factory costs in two, 


A Study 


This Mid-Year Mitchell was com- 
pleted after the New York Shows. It is 
based on a study of 257 Show models, 
including European styles. 


The body design and equipment in- 
cludes 73 new conceptions. It com- 
bines in one car all the best of the 
new ideas. So the Mitchell is now the 
most complete car on exhibit. 


It has an extra-long body with beau- 
tiful lines. It has a 22-coat finish, 
French-finished upholstery, ten-inch 
spring in seats. 

It has a light in the tonneau, a locked 
compartment, reversible headlights, a 
power tire pump. 

It has the Bate Cantilever springs, 


One result shows in the Mitchell 
price. No other car so large, so power- 
ful, so fine is sold as low as this one. 


Another result shows in 26 costly 
extras—things other cars omit. All 
are things you want and need. Some 
are most important. They all come 
in the Mitchell, without extra price, 
because of our factory savings. 


J 

in Style 

which make it the easiest riding car in 
the world. It has an oversize ball- 
bearing steering gear, which makes it 
easiest to drive. 


You will find this Mid-Year Mitchell 
the most interesting car on exhibit. 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CO. 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


$1325 


For Five-Passenger Touring Car 
or Three-Passenger Roadster 
Seven-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 


pee economical Sin—-48 horsepower 
—127 -inch equip- 
ment, including 26 extra commen 

New Mitchell Eight, 

$1450 f.o.b. Racine. 





F. o. b. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in adyance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, an .00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post fice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
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QUINSY. 


UINSY is the common name for an ab- 
scess on the tonsil or the parts of the 
throat round the tonsil; and a severe 
case df quinsy is a very painful and 
exhausting affliction. The inflamma- 
tion of the tonsil and throat fills up the 

entire passage, so that swallowing becomes an 

agony, and it is almost impossible to eat and drink. 

The jaw becomes rigid, so that the patient can 

open his mouth only with difficulty, and the saliva 

is so tenacious that it can hardly be ejected. 

The pain often spreads into the ear, and the 
attack is very exhausting since, as in most severe 
throat affections, it is complicated by the inability 
to sleep or take any nourishment. 

The very first treatment that must be applied 
as soon as quinsy threatens is intended to stop 
the abscess from forming. That is done by cold 
applications, continued without interruption until 
the physician decides that the abscess means to 
form anyhow, or until the improvement in the 
patient’s symptoms is so obvious that the danger 
of suppuration is past. The cold is best applied 
externally by ice compresses on the throat, and 
internally by letting the patient constantly suck 
small pieces of ice. 

If at the end of twenty-four hours the inflamma- 
tion has not begun to subside, it is certain that the 
abscess will form. In that case, it is best to apply 
heat in order to bring the suppuration to a head as 
soon as possible. The patient should keep a mouth 
wash, as hot as he can bear, back in the throat, or 
else inhale steam. Do not try gargling, for that 
causes too much pain. It is often helpful to apply 
hot compresses to the outside of the throat. 

As soon as the abscess comes to a head the 


























doctor will open it. That is better than permitting 
it to break, because in that case there is some 
danger that the patient may be suffocated in his 
sleep, and in any event he would be quite certain 
to swallow a quantity of pus. 

People who have recurrences of this trouble 
should have their tonsils carefully examined and 
see to it that all sources of infection in throat, nose 
or teeth are removed. 

*® ® 
RULES OF CONDUCT. 
HATE rules!” announced Constance 

“ with a gleam of challenge in her eye. 

“I always did hate rules and I always 

shall hate rules, but there are rules 

and rules. Some you have to abide by 

for the good of society, and some you 
needn’t. Some you get so used to you stop think- 
ing about them, and some you don’t. But of 
all detestable rules, the most detestable, useless, 
petty and exasperating are personally decreed 
rules of conduct! I’ve no use for people who live 
by detailed, inflexible rules of conduct, and people 
who preach them are worse! Have you inferred, 
Claudia dear, that I’ve just encountered Cousin 
Rachel?” 

“TI thought it likely,” confessed Claudia, “but I 
make it a rule of conduct never to draw an unwar- 
ranted inference from insufficient premises ; so —” 

Constance laughed. “Nonsense! You haven’t 
arule of conduct fo your name. That’s one reason 
why we always get along so beautifully.” 

“Perhaps,” admitted Claudia. “I certainly feel 
more free and competent and comfortable, men- 
tally and morally, to go through life with only a 
few fundamental principles inflexibly fixed, and 
no hampering code of minor rules. I prefer to 
meet occasions as they arise, with whatever good 
feeling and common sense I possess applied 
freshly to fresh circumstances. For me, I’m sure 
that’s the best way to do; but I’ve an imagination, 
Connie! I don’t find it hard to understand that 
other peoples’ way may be better for them. Neither 
would you if you weren’t tingling from Cousin 
Rachel’s latest disapproval. That cold glare of 
hers is enough to stir resentment in a rabbit, but 
do try to do her justice. Her mind is rigid, una- 
daptable, unimaginative, slow in dealing with new 
problems; yet she’s so efficient and executive in 
many ways she can’t really believe herself puzzle- 
headed; she must manage somehow to feel always 
prepared for immediate action or decision what- 
everhappens. With her little batch of rules tucked 
handy in her mental pocket she can do so, and she 
does. Most of them are pretty good rules, too.” 

“Ye-es,” assented Constance, “if she’d keep 
them in her mental pocket when they’re not re- 
quired for her own benefit! The trouble is, she’s 
always whisking them out to measure other people 
with. Me, for instance. 

“T’d just come from the Dillingham tea, and I 
was telling about a little brush I’d had with Mrs. 
Denby; you know how brusque and jolly she is, 
and how she’s always joking and teasing every- 
one? Well, I had ventured to joke back a little, 
and, do you know, she grew quite red in the 
face, and snapped, and was stiff and chilly all the 
rest of the afternoon. I hadn’t dreamed she was 
the touchy kind, and, truly, I’d said nothing any- 
one need have minded. I could see other people 
thought she was silly, too. But she did mind, and 
I’ve mortally offended her, and I was feeling pretty 
badly about it; so naturally that was the moment 
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Cousin Rachel selected to fix me with her glitter- 
ing eye and boom majestically: 

“*T have always made it a rule of conduct, Con- 
stance, never to presume upon another person’s 
temporary relaxation of personal dignity, or to 
venture upon jocular liberties that are likely to be 
misunderstood. Itis an excellent rule, and I advise 
you to adopt it.’” 

“Well, I don’t suppose you will adopt it, but it 
was an excellent rule all the same, for her,’ per- 
sisted Claudia, after she had laughed at Connie’s 
clever imitation of Cousin Rachel’s manner. “If 
even you have offended, for once,—you, with your 
light touch and natural gayety,—think of the social 
devastation poor Cousin Rachel’s heavy-handed 
style of jest would be likely to wreak! But she has 
saved herself by arule. Minds like hers run best on 
rules, as a trolley car does on rails, while other 
minds can follow a railless route, like jitneys —”’ 

“And others, like private motor cars, choose 
their road, without taking a regular route at all,’’ 
cut in Constance gayly, “and others, like you and 
me, keep neither to routes nor roads, but sail 
superbly over all obstacles, like airships!’’ 

“If it is, we have to be more careful than any- 
one else not to upset,” cautioned Claudia. 
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THE FIRST SEWING MACHINE. 


ACK in the thirties, says Mr. Howard M. 
B Lovett in ‘‘From the Land of Used To Be,” 
there were two young men at the State 
University of Georgia who afterwards became 
Presbyterian ministers of more than local renown. 
One, William McWhorter, was a quiet student who 
devoted himself wholly to books, and in after years 
became professor at Erskine College in South 
Carolina. The other man, Frank R. Goulding, who 
was of a restless, energetic, inquiring turn of mind, 
was always trying to find some mechanical means 
of lightening labor. 

Among the machines he contrived was one that 
did the sewing for a family much faster than it 
could be done in the old-fashioned way. He was 
enthusiastic about his invention, which was a sim- 
ple lock-stitch mechanism, turned by hand. But 
it did the work, and the young inventor showed it 
to everyone and talked about it on all occasions. 

A young man who had come from the North to 
winter in Georgia made the acquaintance of the 
inventive student and saw his machine. The 
Northern visitor saw at once a scheme to make 
money—something of which young Goulding had 
not thought. He returned to the North, taking 
with him the idea of the sewing machine. A few 
years after, news came that just such a machine 
had been patented by Elias Howe—the shrewd 
young man who had visited in Georgia. 

Young Goulding’s fellow student, William Mc- 
Whorter, although several classes behind him, 
never forgot the origin of the sewing machine. 
Whenever he saw Elias Howe mentioned as 
inventor, he would close the book and tell his class 
this story, always ending with: 

“Now, boys, remember it was not Elias Howe, 
but Frank R. Goulding who invented the sewing 
machine.” 

Goulding took pride in his invention, but did not 
try to put it on the market. He knew that sewing 
women were poorly paid, and thought that ma- 
chines, making work easy and cheap, might make 
wageseven lower. But in 1842, four years before 
Howe’s patent, Doctor Goulding wrote in his jour- 
nal: “Having satisfied myself about this hi 








Now for a Real Vacation 


Get out your bicycles, you boys. 


Follow Dan Beard’s advice and spend every 
minute you can in the big out’o’doors. 


Ride on United States ‘Chain’ Tread Bicycle 
Tires and throw tire worries to the winds. 


Can’t you hear the wild—it’s calling you— 
calling NOW. 


So go to the best tire dealer you know—ask 
him for Dan Beard’s new book, “Camping Hints 
for Hike and Bike.” He'll give it to you free. 


Then hop on your bike and “Hol! for the open 


country.” 


If your dealer hasn't a copy of the book—send us his 
name and-address and we'll send him one for you. 


United States Tire Company 


‘Chain’ Tread Single Tube ‘Chain’ Tread G. & J. Double Tube 
BICYCLE TIRES 














1 laid it aside that I might attend to other and 
weightier matters.” He lost fame and fortune by 
not patenting his invention. 
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THE NEW FRENCH ARMY HELMET. 


IXTY-FOUR operations are necessary in 
S making one of the steel helmets that the 
French soldiers wear. The first step, says 
Pearson’s Magazine, is stamping out disks from 
great sheets of steel. A machine that exerts a 
pressure of one hundred and fifty tons, and can 
cut out five thousand disks a day, does that work. 
Each disk is placed under a shaping machine, 
which presses the disk into the form of a helmet 
with a broad rim. Polishing and cutting machines 
remove all irregularities in the helmet, after which 
holes are punched in the crown—some for ventila- 
tion purposes, others for fastening on the regi- 
mental crest. 

Each helmet is cleaned and dipped in a special 
mixture that makes it a dull, inconspicuous bluish 
gray. A lining and leather chin straps are then 
fastened on, and the helmet is complete. Since 
the French troops have begun to wear helmets 
the number of deaths from wounds in the head 
has decreased to a remarkable extent, 
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IT IS SO EASY! 


OSTON is famous for its beans, but those who 
“know beans” will tell you that none are so 
delicious as those beans baked in the ground 

according to the manner of the guides and lumber- 
men of the Maine woods. Not long ago a man 
from the Middle West took a hunting trip through 
the Pine Tree State. He hired a camp, and his 
cook was a Frenchman, long experienced in the 
art of cooking. The man was delighted with the 
beans, and ate them three times a day. 

When he went out, he asked the Frenchman if 
he would give him his formula for cooking beans. 

“Sure,” said Joe. “She’s jes’ so easy as nottin’. 
If you lak for cook de bean in bean hole, so de 
whole bean is goin’ been whole w’en you tak heem 
out de bean hole, you firs’ make de bean hole, and 
w’en you get make de bean hole, you tak de whole 
bean, and put de whole in de bean hole, and 
cove’ up de whole of de bean_hole, and in de 
mornin’ w’en you tak de whole @t de bean hole, 
you goin’ find de whole of de bean, w’at- you cook 
in de bean hole, is goin’ been whole.” 
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ONE WAY OUT. 


NE of the congregation of a church not far 
from Boston, says Harper's Magazine, ap- 
proached her pastor with the complaint that 

she was greatly disturbed by the unmelodious 
singing of one of her neighbors. 

“It’s positively unbearable!” she said. ‘That 
man in the pew in front of us spoils the service for 
me. His voice is harsh and he has no idea of a 
tune. Can’t you ask him to change his pew?” 

The good pastor was sorely perplexed. Aftera 
few moments’ reflection, he said, “Well, I natu- 
rally would feel a little delicacy on that score, 
especially as I should have to tell him why I asked 
it. But I'll tell you what I might do.” Here his 
face became illuminated by a happy thought, “I 
might ask him to join the choir.” 

















Sunkist 


Iced Orange Juice 


Thin, tender Orange Slices 
Fresh, cool, juicy Orange Salads 
Dainty, luscious Orange Desserts 


—what is more delicious, especially in summer, and what is 
better for you and the little folks as a summer food, or drink ? 


Sunkist Orange Juice is Sunkist Orange Juice Ex- 
famous for its flavor. tractor—1!0c from dealers or 
Sunkist Oranges cost no 16c by mail east of Missouri 
more than ordinary kinds. river, 15c from dealers or 24c 
Dealers everywhere sell them. by mail west of Missouri river, 
Be sure to get the large 24c by mail to Canada. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange “Qopesi® 
Eastern Headquarters: Dept. B-50, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





